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DECEMBER 27th and 28th, 1934 


HE seventieth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by Dean Fredexick C. Grant 

at 11:00 a.m. on December 27th, at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 

reports of the Corresponding Secretary and the Recording Secre- 

tary, were read and approved. The report of the Treasurer being 


read, the President appointed Professors Hedrick and Riddle a 
committee to audit it. 

Professor Cadbury reported on the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies which he attended as delegate. 

The President appointed as Nominating Committee, Profes- 
sors Goodspeed, Dahl, and Cadbury; as a Committee on Memo- 
rial Resolutions, Professors Dahl, Easton, and Bewer. 

The Secretary reported on behalf of the Council that it had 
agreed to recommend that the meetings next year be held on 
Monday and Tuesday, December 30th and 3ist, in New York, 
and that Union Seminary’s standing invitation be accepted, 
unless some other institution offers to serve as host. This recom- 
mendation was accepted. 

Professor Tryon reported on behalf of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 

Papers were then read as follows: 


By Frederick C. Grant: The Spiritual Christ (Presidential Address). 
By A. R. Siebens: The Historic-Philosophic Background of Modern Criticism. 
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By E. R. Goodenough: The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism. 
By Erminie Huntress: ‘‘Son of God” in Jewish Writings Prior to the Christian 
Era. 

The term ‘‘Son of God” or its equivalent is used in the following ways: 
for Israel collectively, in connection with God’s choice of the people, their 
obligation, and His discipline; in the plural for Israelites (especially in the 
intertestamental writings) in connection with their future perfecting or 
present chastening; for the especially righteous, including the suffering 
righteous man of Wisdom 5, who is reminiscent of the Suffering Servant 
in Isa. 53. ‘Sons of God” is used of angelic beings at least through the 
second century B.C. ‘‘My son” is used of the Davidic king; the evidence 
for its application to the Messiah is inconclusive. 


Thursday, Afternoon, December 27th. The Society recon- 
vened at 2:00 p.m. The following papers were read and discussed: 


By C. C. Torrey: 1) The Language of Josephus. 
2) Note on Sirach 62 and 4817. 


The acute observations of the late H. St. J. Thackeray in his Josephus, 
the Man and the Historian, will probably be tested and supplemented when 
his Josephus Lexicon is completely published. He shows us a man pre- 
ferring to write his own language, but induced by extraordinary circum- 
stances to struggle with ‘‘a foreign and strange tongue” as he himself calls 
it. According to Thackeray, Josephus learned his Greek at Rome, where he 
“had almost to start from the beginning and to master the grammar.” In 
both the War and the Antiquities he required the help of certain collaborators 
“for the sake of the Greek.” His native Aramaic, already for several cen- 
turies the principal literary language of the Jews, was uniform with the 
literary language of the greater part of Western Asia. 

By Fleming James: Were the Writing Prophets Nebi’im? 

An examination of the thesis put forward by Alfred Jepsen in his recent 
book ‘‘Nabi,” that the Writing Prophets did not consider themselves 
Nebi’im, nor were they so considered by their contemporaries. 

By E. A. Speiser: Racial Elements in the Abimelech Story. 
‘By L. Finkelstein: Some New Interpretations of the Patriarchal Tales. 

A number of the stories in Genesis can be understood properly only if we 
reconstruct the original tale out of which they have been altered to suit 
the needs of the Hebrews. Several examples of such reconstruction were 
shown in the paper. 

By J. J. Obermann: Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew. 

The Semitic dialect of Ras Shamra seen from the point of view of classical 
Hebrew; relationship of the two alphabets; consonants and vowels; matres 
lectionis; some questions of morphology, style lexicography. 


‘ 
| 
| 
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By J. A. Bewer: Two Notes on Isaiah 49 1-6. 

1. The textcritical value of the Hebrew manuscript Keu 96 for Isaiah 
493. Although often adduced as an additional argument for the omission 
of “‘Israel,’’ its general character makes its witness of little value. 

2. Indirect speech in Isaiah 495. Translate: “And now Yahweh... 
has said that he would bring Jacob back to himself and that Israel should 
be gathered unto him.” 

By R. H. Pfeiffer: Secular and Deuteronomic Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs. 

Ancient Oriental wisdom (chiefly Egyptian) in its purely secular form was 
given a religious character in conformity with the fundamental tenets of 
Judaism. The Book of Proverbs exhibits the early stages of this process and 
presents side by side bits of secular wisdom (observations of human behavior 
and advice based on common sense) and their restatement in the spirit of 
Deuteronomy (particularly as it was manifested in the doctrine of divine 
retribution on earth). In subsequent stages (some Psalms and Ecclus.) 
wisdom was harmonized with the normative form of Judaism presented in 
the Priestly Code. 

By R. E. Wolfe: The Day of Yahweh Editor in the Book of the Twelve. 

The early popular belief in the coming of a felicitous Day of Yahweh was 
challenged by Amos who anticipated a day of doom. This newer conception 
appealed especially to a certain post-exilic writer who may be called the 
Day of Yahweh Editor. He made interpolations not only in Obadiah, 
Zephaniah and Joel, but even supplemented Amos’ discussion with more 
graphic descriptions. He loves to describe the cosmic signs which will herald 
the day’s approach. He was probably the forerunner of the whole later 
eschatological school whose members, using the technical term ‘“‘in that 
day,’’ make frequent reference to his classic descriptions. 

*By J. A. Montgomery: Virolleaud’s Ras Shamra Tablet No. 2. Ritual Form 
and Content. 
*By Sylva Lake: The Pageant of Religions in Samaria. 

Thursday Evening, December 27th. The Society convened 
at 8:00 p.m. The Session was held as a meeting of the Fund for 
Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research, Professor Millar 
Burrows presiding. The program was as follows: 

By W. J. Moulton: Report by the Society’s Representative on the Board 
of the American Schools. 

*By N. A. Glueck: Explorations in Edom. 

*By J. A. Kelso: The Excavations at Bethel. 

Friday Morning, December 28. The Society reassembled 
at 9:30 a.m. The report of the Council was further presented 
by the Recording Secretary. One hundred and thirteen can- 
didates for membership, nominated by present members, and 

*Illustrated with the stereopticon. 
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making personal application, recommended by the Council, were 
elected active members. 

The Council reported that it had appointed to edit the Journal 
next year, Professor E. R. Goodenough, Corresponding Secretary, 
Professors Burrows, Dahl, Obermann and Porter, Associates. 

Other recommendations submitted to the Society in the form 
of minutes of the Council were approved. They were as follows: 

It was voted that, in view of the precarious condition of the 
Society’s finances during the past few years, we request all 
members to make a voluntary contribution of $2.00 or $1.00 in 
addition to annual dues this year. This is done in order to aid 
the Society to go through the year without deficit and at the 
same time to avoid the necessity of a permanent increase in 
amount of annual dues. 

It was voted that we abolish the rule “‘dropping members who 
are two years in arrears” and substitute a rule “dropping from 
membership those who are one year in arrears.” 

It was voted that in the interest of economy we also abolish 
the practice of allowing members to purchase additional copies 
of any volume of the Journal at the rate of $1.00 per copy. 

Council voted to submit to the members of the Society for 
brief expression of opinion a suggestion that has been made 
proposing the addition to the Journal of a Book Review section 
of about seventy-five pages per year. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the names of officers 
for places to be filled at this time. Their report was accepted 
and the officers named elected, viz.: 

Prof. Elihu Grant President 

Prof. Henry J. Cadbury Vice-President 

Prof. John W. Flight Recording Secretary 

Rev. C. A. Simpson Treasurer 

Dean Frederick C. Grant | 


Prof. George Dahl 


Associates in Council (term 
Prof. Harvie Branscomb 


expires. 1937) 


Representative on the Cor- 
Prof. W. J. Moulton _ poration of the American 


Schools of Oriental Research 


Prof. H. J. Cadbury (until 1938) Delegate to the American 
Council of Learned Societies 


x 
‘ 
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The report of the Auditing Committee was read. This and the 
Treasurer’s report were approved and ordered placed on file. 

The following memorial resolutions prepared by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose were read and adopted: 


Cxiayton Raymonp Bowen, Th.D., Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation and Librarian of Meadville Theological School, Chicago, died in London, 
England, October 17, 1934, after a month’s illness. He was born in Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania, November 25, 1877, and educated first at Franklin College, 
New Athens, Ohio and then at Meadville Theological School, where he began 
to teach while still a student. He became a regular member of its faculty in 
1905, and continued in that relation with increasing usefulness until his death. 
His books on The Resurrection in the New Testament, and The Gospel of Jesus 
showed his sound learning and critical method, and he wrote many articles 
for learned and religious journals, some of which it is hoped may be gathered 
into a permanent volume. As a teacher he never failed strongly to impress 
his students, and his personal influence over them was very great. The tragedy 
of illness that shadowed his married life did not impair his deep religious con- 
viction, and his extraordinary gift for friendship made him widely beloved. 
The removal of Meadville Theological School to Chicago in 1927 brought 
him into the closest relations with the University of Chicago and its New 
Testament department, which found in him a most sympathetic and useful 
colleague, wise and stimulating in research, and genial and generous in friend- 
ship. He was a preacher of unusual warmth and power, an enthusiastic 
traveller, never happier than in interpreting French and English cathedrals, 
a scholar of great attainments, always stimulating to his colleagues and 
students, who found in him a rare genius for friendship. He had just been 
made president of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research for 1934-5. He 
has been a member of this Society since 1908, and was president of it in 1924. 


IrvING Francis Woop was a member of this society through forty years, 
keenly interested in its work and fellowship. He was one of our most successful 
teachers of biblical subjects in American colleges and although carrying heavy 
schedules and doing much administrative work, found occasion because of 
his keen interest and excellent health to publish frequently in the field of 
biblical literature and the comparative study of religion. In 1904 appeared 
his best known work, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, A Study in the 
History of Religion. This was in the midst of his main life-work, the long 
term of service at Smith College, 1893-1929. 

In 1924-25, Professor Wood lectured at the Doshisha University in Japan. 
Following his appointment by Smith College as Professor-Emeritus, he went 
again to the eastern fields, China, Japan, and Palestine, notably. He returned 
in the following year and lived in Washington, District of Columbia. 

Professor Wood was born at Walton, New York, May 27, 1861, graduated 
from Hamilton College (A.B. 1885), was an instructor in Jaffna College, 
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Ceylon, 1885-1889, was one of William R. Harper’s students, graduating 
from Yale University in divinity in 1892. He proceeded to the University of 
Chicago where he was a reader in New Testament 1892 and received the 
Ph.D. degree from that institution in 1903. Hamilton College bestowed on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1915. 

Professor Wood was president of this Society in the year 1927, and 25 years 
ago, he was one of the founders of the National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors. Genial, friendly, fearless, and fair, he was a man beloved and trusted. 


In recording the death of Professor ERNst von Dosscuiitz of Halle, the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis not only laments the loss of an 
honorary member whose name has given honor to the Society since 1913 but 
acknowledges the loss to New Testament scholarship of an outstanding leader. 


Born on October 9, 1870 at Halle, Dr. von Dobschiitz held chairs at both 
Strassburg and Breslau until in 1913 he returned to the place of his birth, where 
he served in the University until his death on May 30, 1934. He was Rektor 
in 1922-25. He was married in 1919 to Fraulein Karin von Kronhelm who 
survives him. 

In this country he is best known by his editions of Thessalonians in the 
Meyer Kommentar (1909) and by his revision of Nestle’s Einfihrung in das 
griechische N.T. (1923) as well as by several books translated into English: 

Christian Life in the Primitive Church 1904 
The Eschatology of the Gosepls 1909 

The Apostolic Age 1909 

The Influence of the Bible on Civilization 1914 


The last of these agrees in date with a year spent at Harvard University, when 
as exchange professor he made personal contacts and lasting friendships with 
some American scholars. More recently he has assumed an international 
leadership, partly as successor of Gregory as official lister of New Testament 
Manuscripts and partly as director of the projected Corpus Hellenisticum zum 
N.T. 
As a teacher Professor von Dobschiitz was thorough, clear and forceful, 
The same qualities mark his writings. There was a concreteness about his 
mind even when dealing with abstract subjects that made his articles a joy 
to read. 

A similar definiteness and forcefulness of mind showed in other aspects of 
his life, including his views on politics, international affairs and the church. 

While feeling the loss of a friend and fellow-worker, the Society of Biblical 
Literature rejoices in the memory of an example of energetic, single-minded 
scholarship based on sound judgment and thorough fundamental knowledge. 


These resolutions were accepted with thanks to the Committee 
and the Secretary was asked to send copies to the families of the 
deceased members. 
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The Secretary was asked to convey the thanks of the Society 
to President Coffin for the hospitality of Union Theological 
Seminary this year. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Professor Harold H. Tryon 
who retires from the Treasurership after five years of faithful 
service. 


Brief greetings were read from our honorary members, Pro- 
fessor Gustav Dalman and Professor Karl Budde. 


An invitation from Professor Vols of Tiibingen to American 
Old Testament scholars to attend an international gathering of 
Old Testament scholars to be held in Géttingen in 1935 (prob- 
ably in September) was read by the Secretary. 

Papers were then read and discussed as follows: 


By L. I. Newman: Parables of the Hasidim and of the Bible. 

The Hasidic movement, which was a mystical and ethical movement 
among the masses of East European Jewry, produced a literature of great 
beauty and wisdom, containing many parables, folk-tales, proverbs and 
exegetical interpretations. The parables are similar in spirit to those of the 
Bible, the Talmud and the New Testament; many of them deal with the 
simile of the King and his Son. Others are fables similar in spirit to those 
of Aesop. This paper will deal with the style and content of these parables, 
and will thus open up a new field of religious literature in direct line of 
descent from the classic literature of Israel. 

By P. Romanoff: The Hand of God in Art. 

Recent discoveries of ancient synagogues at Beth Alpha and Dura, reveal 
the existence of an ancient Jewish art, which according to Profs. Hopkins 
and Rostovtzeff, influenced Christian art, the latter borrowing from the 
Jewish its style, composition and subject matter. However, the symbolism 
of Christian art has not been influenced by Jewish art alone. The paper 
deals with the symbol of the Hand in Early Christian and Jewish art. The 
metaphoric expression ‘the hand of God”’ is originally Jewish;frequently 
mentioned in Bible and Apocrypha; performs functions of God: punishes, 
bestows grace, inspires. Jewish artists, as seen from mosaics and murals 
of ancient synagogues, gave a concrete representation of this symbol in 
their compositions. Later, Christian artists carried on this tradition. That 
this symbol has no connection with the hand-symbol of the Aton-cult in 
Egypt is proved through Biblical criticism. 

By E. B. Cross: The Literary Unity of Hosea 4-14. 

Material in Hosea 4-14 is generally regarded as composite and not very 
closely related in idea. Difficulties are largely resolved on theory of a 
dramatic dialogue involving three characters: God, the prophet,and Ephraim 
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(Israel). Imaginative portrayal of situations which never had actual his- 
torical place served the poet’s aim at persuasion of the people to righteous- 
ness. This paper outlines the dialogue; depicting nature and enormity of 
Ephraim’s sin; God’s punitive act (represented by lion’s leap on prey 
—4 1-5 15); Ephraim’s cry of pain which is no real repentance, God lament- 
ing his superficiality; God now shows an undertone of increasing affection 
for Ephraim; the prophet enters to stay the tide of God’s love until Ephraim 
shall truly repent. The complication of the struggle in mind of God between 
the necessity to punish and the desire to love, which is the thread of the 
dialogue’s plot, is resolved in the final chapter. 

By E. J. Goodspeed: The Scribe of the Kingdom. 

The biblical scholar is under a peculiar obligation to deal faithfully with 
both sides of his subject, the new and the old alike. This scholarly ideal 
must be kept constantly before our minds, and needs to be emphasized now, 
since two translations of the Four Gospels have recently been produced in 
defiance of it. One disregards what has been learned about the origin of the 
Syriac versions, and about the whole subject of New Testament introduction. 
The other is at variance with our whole New Testament science—textual, 
grammatical, literary and historical. Yet in neither is there any faithful 
grappling with the positions so summarily dismissed. Methods so superficial 
and drastic cannot lead to sound results, fit to be presented to the religious 
public. The ways of sound and patient biblical research need to be reaffirmed. 

By H. J. Cadbury: Luke—Translator or Author? 

Professor Torrey’s theory of Semitic originals considered in its implica- 

tions as applied to the Greek of Luke’s Gospel—both absolutely and in 
_ parallels with the other Synoptic Gospels. 
By D. W. Riddle: The Aramaic Gospels and the Synoptic Problem. 

Theories of Aramaic gospels or gospel sources have been advanced for 
many years, especially from the beginning of the 19th century, as questions 
of the relation of the gospels to one another have been raised. Theories of 
Semitic sources have been barren of result in answering these questions. 
Recent theories, like earlier, fail to survive the tests by which hypothetical 
documents must be judged. On the other hand, gospel research since the 
work of Weilhausen points the way to the ultimate solution of the synoptic 
problem without recourse to theories of Aramaic gospels or written Aramaic 
gospel sources, 


Following these papers, a number of the members took part 
in the discussion. At the close Professor C. C. Torrey was invited 
to make a response. 


By Dudley Tyng: Scriptural Interpretation in the Apostolic Fathers. 


Friday Afternoon, December 28th.. This afternoon, con- 
vening at 2:00 o’clock, the Society divided in two sections. 
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In the Old Testament section papers were read as follows: 


By D. E. Faust: A Prophet Attacks Profit. 

1. The traditionalists after 538 B.C. looked for a restoration of the glories 
of David and Solomon. 

2. Koheleth tried these desires and found they failed to satisfy. Instead 
of seeking a new means to gain these ends through winning God's favor, 
he attacked the ends as undesirable and not the greatest good to be sought 
in life. 

3. He found work and enjoyment as you go more desirable as an end 
than getting and hoping to enjoy afterward. 

4. He cleared the way for the glorification of work in the concept of Jesus. 
This idea of work combined with the vicarious sacrifice for others of Second 
Isaiah combine to form a background for the Christian doctrine of service. 
In conclusion Koheleth shows that the creative instinct is higher than the 
acquisitive instinct, and this then clears the way for the sacrificial concept 
which comes later. 

By George Dahl: Habakkuk’s Background. 

The contention of Duhm, Torrey and others that the Book of Habakukk 
comes from a period subsequent to Alexander the Great is strongly supported 
by the evidence of (1) historical situation presupposed; (2) religious concepts 
reflected; (3) literary relationships; (4) language. This applies to the whole 
book; for no sufficient evidence exists for detaching the final chapter. 

By Alexander Sperber: The Problems of LXX Recensions. 

In his praefatio to Chronicles St. Jerome mentions that the LXX was 
spread in a three-fold shape, i. e. that of Origen, Lukian and Hesyeh. Lagarde 
therefore advanced a theory to classify all LXX Mss. accordingly, distri- 
buting them among those three types of text, which he called recensions, 
thus implying that they go back to one original. Then we should proceed 
to edit biblical books according to recensions, and wherever all three of 
them agree in their readings, to consider it as the test of Urseptuaginta 
(Original LXX). Since all efforts to edit a text on this basis failed, the 
suppositions of Lagarde are discussed and the misconceptions of his theory 
shown. 

By C. L. Taylor: Participial Clauses Expressing Divine Control Over Nature. 

Various passages from Amos, Jeremiah, Zechariah, Isaiah, Job and Psalms 
are compared and examined in relation to their contexts. Similarities of 
ideas, diction and construction are noted. Have these a common origin, 
and if so, what? The answer to this question may have a bearing upon the 
study of the development of Hebrew monotheism. 

By Millar Burrows: The Dedication of the Wall, Neh. 1231 ff. 

Using as a basis the list of builders, gates and portions of the wall of 
Jerusalem in Neh. 3, with some consideration of other passages in which 
the same points are named, this paper examines the topographical data in 
the account of the dedicatory procession in ch. 12. 
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By T. W. Rosmarin: Origin of the Ras Shamra Alphabet and its Influence 
on the Development of the Phoenician Alphabet. 

In a paper read January 11, 1934, before the Prussian Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Prof. Erich Ebeling of Berlin ascertains that the alphabet of 
Ras Shamra has been developed from the simple characters of Babylonian 
cuneiform writing. While in agreement with Prof. Ebeling’s main thesis, 
this paper differs in the derivation of the letters. Besides, an even better 
proof than the similarity of the characters, which might after all be acci- 
dental, is the fact that the Babylonian language was the lingua franca 
in the Near East during the period in which the alphabet of Ras Shamra 
developed. It will be shown that the Phoenician alphabet is the direct 
descendant of the Ras Shamra alphabet, and not as most scholars have 
come to agree, of the Se’irite-Sinaitic alphabet. 

By R. Butin: A New Theory of the Origin of the Protosinaitic Inscriptions. 


An exposition of the views just advanced by Dr. Leibovitch of Vienna 
and Cairo on this vexed problem. Briefly Dr. Leibovitch proposes to assign 
the Inscriptions to the Maziou a Kushite people used by the Egyptian kings 
in their mining operations. The value of the signs might then be Egyptian 
and the language Hamitic (Meroitic), 

By F. J. Stephens: A New Inscription from the First Dynasty of Babylon. 


The paper includes the translation of an unpublished historical inscription 
of Samsu-iluna, the successor of Hammurabi upon the throne of Babylon. 
The text is made the basis of a study of the religious ideas of the kings of 
this Dynasty. The literary from of the inscription is compared with the 
Code of Laws of Hammurabi and with certain Biblical passages. 

By E. A. Speiser: Land Tenure at Nuzi and in the Old Testament. 
By Robert Gordis: Studies in Hebrew Roots of Contrasted Meanings. 


Semitic philologists have long been aware of the existence of roots of 
mutually contradictory meanings. This phenomenon is particularly common 
in Arabic, and has been studied at length by medieval Arabists. In modern 
times such roots have been studied by Abel, Landauer, Noeldeke and others, 
who have sought to discover their explanation. This paper seeks to apply 
the principle to an inconsiderable number of Hebrew roots, where it has not 
been previously invoked. As a result we gain a clearer understanding of 
Hebrew etymology and a large number of Biblical passages receive an 
unforced and natural interpretation. 


By Julian Morgenstern: The Dating of the Passover-Massot Festival in the 
Biblical Period. 

An attempt to correlate the successive changes in the dating of this 

festival and the religious and historical import thereof, based upon the 

evidence of the Biblical literature and also of the so-cailed ‘‘Passover Papyrus.” 
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In the New Testament Section the following papers were read: 
By Mary E. Andrews: Paul and Repentance. 


The aim is to test the validity of the claim that Paul’s debt to Judaism 
and to Jesus in the field of ethical teaching far outweighs any other factors 
in his admittedly complex environment. The question is raised: why does 
Paul neglect the cardinal Jewish idea of repentance if he is so especially 
indebted either to Judaism or to Jesus? New Testament usage of the words 
signifying repentance shows the teaching to be especially clear in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Paul’s letters reveal a comparative paucity of reference to the 
repentance-concept in comparison with certain key words in Paul. The 
Fourth Gospel has neither verb nor noun signifying repentance; so also, 
though less marked, in Ignatius. It seems sound inference that the mystical 
interpreation of Christianity precludes any real concern with repentance. 
Paul neglects this cardinal concept of Judaism and of Jesus because he is on 
a different religious road, that of mysticism. 

By S. Belkin: Saul as Background of Paul. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the passages in the Pauline 
Epistles which deal with practical morality, customs and laws lend credit 
to the statements in Acts and in the Epistles that Paul had received a 
Pharisaic training before his conversion. Many obscure passages in the 
Pauline Epistles can be explained if we assume that Paul was brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, and that although he was no longer a Pharisee he 
still fought against the Pharisees with Pharisaic principles. 

By S. V. McCasland: The Demons Defy Jesus. 


Mark presents the confessions of demons as his strongest evidence that 
Jesus is the Messiah. Criticism has been sceptical of Mark’s reliability at 
this point. But the history of possession and exorcism shows frequent 
examples of recognition of the exorcist by the demon and conversations 
between them. The key to such phenomena is that the recognition is not 
a confession but a defense technique. The demon strips the exorcist of his 
power if he knows who he is. This defense reaction appears to be what 
lies behind the stories of Mark. That view makes the phenomenon psy- 
chologically authentic. The treatment involves substitution of a modern 
conception of personality for the ancient animistic view which is the basis 
of possession. 

By W. H. P. Hatch: Origin and Meaning of the Term ‘‘Uncial.” 

All the passages in which the word uncialis is used are quoted—Jerome, 
Servatus Lupus, the Commentium Einsidlense and the mediaeval glossaries. 
An attempt is made to determine the meaning in each case. The usual 
explanation of litterae unciales is given and discussed, and its unsatisfac- 
toriness pointed out. A new and different explanation is offered, and a 
number of early Latin Mss. are examined for confirmation of the origin and 
meaning of the term. 
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By A. M. Perry: The Framework of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that, at least in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matthew did use a written document, and that he valued it so 
highly as to make it the foundation of the Sermon, into which the remaining 
materials are woven. The proof of this is found principally in two observa- 
tions,—first, that the materials peculiar to Matthew reveal an elaborate 
and formal arrangement; and second, that this arrangement has been 
reworked by the Evangelist in a fashion so inept that its original creation 
could not possibly be attributed to him. 

By E. W. K. Mould: “I went away into Arabia’’ (Gal. 1 17). 
By E. C. Lane: Some Uses of hina in the New Testament. 

A summary of the general uses of hina with an attempt to show that the 
so-called elliptical use is really a new development which ought to be rec- 
ognized as the imperatival subjunctive. 

By K. W. Clark: The Meaning of energéo and katargéo in the New Testament. 

The New Testament is found to use energéo and katargéo in a sense akin 
to spirit-possession and exorcism. Illustrative passages support this view 
and on the basis of it yield a more satisfactory interpretation. 

By H. S. Gehman: A Sahidic Manuscript of Luke. 


The following papers were read by title only: 


By W. N. Donovan: 1) Note on the First of the ‘‘Ten Words.” 

The Jewish division of the words stresses the sole claim of Yahweh to 
worship. By removing the stress from the prohibition of images it makes 
it easier to conceive of a primitive decalog in earlier time. 

2) Note on the LXX of Job 19 25-27. 

The lightly regarded Greek version of Job 1925-27 suggests a plausible 
Hebrew original which would not occasion some of the difficulties now met. 
It gives a climax of faith within Job, a conviction as to God rather than 
as to himself. 

By E. B. Cross: An Answer to J. G. Frazer Anent Cain and Abel. 

J. G. Frazer interprets Cain and Abel story as myth involving fear of the 
ghost of a murdered man. Frazer confesses there is no ghost mentioned in 
the story, which is strange if this is chief element. He takes false position 
as to types represented in Cain and Abel, making Cain a nomad and Abel 
a shepherd. Real cue to types is found in beginning of story: Abel the 
nomad, Cain the agriculturist. It is a myth on the problem of novelty in 
civilization. How can God permit innovations to force out ancient estab- 
lished customs? The answer of the myth is that God’s attitude toward 
the innovation is not one of favor, but merely a temporary tolerance. 

By Ralph Marcus: Hellenistic Jewish Miscellanea. 
1. Light on Palestine from the Zenon Papyri. A summary of Tcherikower’s 
articles (in Hebrew) in Tarbitz. 

2. Recent literature on Philo; a continuation of a survey begun at the 
1933 meeting of the Society. 
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3. On Danby’s translation of the Mishnah. 

By C. D. Matthews: A Muslim Iconoclast on the Merits of Jerusalem and 

Palestine. 

Veneration for sacred history and personalities led to a cult of the Holy 
Land and holy places no less in Islam than in Judaism and Christianity. 
Discovery of a work opposed to many of the most cherished popular views 
is a rarity. Such is the Qa ‘ida fi Ziydra Bait al-Mugaddas, a very brief MS. 
in the Yale Landberg Collection. Our author, Ibn Taimiyyah, is of interest 
and importance also as a spiritual progenitor of the Wahhabism of present- 
day Arabia. 

By G. R. Berry: Some Observations on Colloquial Arabic. 
By J. Muilenberg: The Motif of Wisdom in the Apocalyptic Writings. 
By E. C. Colwell: Complex Character of the Late Byzantine Text of the 

Gospels. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake has shown that the theory of an increasingly com- 
plete dominance of the medieval MSS by one text-tvpe is untenable. His 
study of the text of many MSS in Mk. 11 is here supplemented by a descrip- 
tion of the extensive, varied and broken relationships of one MS—Leningrad 
105. This MS belongs not to one family alone but to three or four families 
in succession and to the same family more than once. These facts throw light 
on the general condition of the text in the late Byzantine MSS. 

By C. P. Coffin: The Centurion’s Pais or Doulos. 

Analysis of accounts in Mt. and Lk. leading to conclusion that their 
common source must have read Pais, in the sense of Child or Son, and not 
Doulos. 

By C. C. McCown: The Geographical Notices in the Gospels and Recent 

Criticism. 

Recent criticism, especially that based upon Formgeschichte, has dealt 
hardly with the geographical notices in the Gospels. An examination of 
crucial passages indicates that, in some instances at least, behind the usage 
of the present text there appear to stand clear and distinct reminiscenses 
which accurately reflect geographical conditions, although the authors of 
the texts as transmitted appear to be inaccurate or indifferent. 


Adjourned (both sections) about 5:00 p.m. 
Joun W. F.icut, Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members of the Society appear to number at the 
present 450, compared with 447 reported last year. The Society 
also numbers 17 honorary members. (Last year 29 persons were 
elected to active membership, and two to honorary membership). 

Our honorary member, Ernst von Dobschiitz, of Halle, died 
May 20, 1934. 

The deaths during the year of the following active members 
have been reported: 


Professor Irving F. Wood died August 29, a member since 1894, 
Professor Clayton R. Bowen died October 17, a member since 1908. 


In accordance with a suggestion made by the recording secre- 
tary of last year, that a definite attempt be made to secure new 
members of the Society, the present secretary, by authority of 
the Council, has conducted a campaign for new members, which 
has resulted thus far in the accession of 112 members (76 by 
application in response to a circular letter sent out in November, 
and 36 by nomination). The secretary would express to members 
his appreciation of their cooperation in suggesting names of 
persons who might be invited to become members, and of their 
response to the corresponding secretary’s reminder that they 
nominate suitable persons for membership. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Fuicut, Recording Secretary. 
December 27, 1934. 


PROCEEDINGS, 1934 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


During the year the 1934 volume (LIII) of the Journal has 
been published in four parts. The devaluation of the dollar made 
it impossible for us to continue our very happy relationships with 
the printing firm of Haag-Drugulin in Leipsic. Accordingly, after 
careful comparison of prices and terms, the Editors placed the 
printing in the hands of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, Philadelphia. The work has been done satisfactorily. 

The Society must at this meeting face the question of finances. 
It is no longer possible to continue printing approximately 400 
pages a year, despite the not inconsiderable revenue which comes 
in from library subscriptions to supplement our dues. The 
treasury surplus is now almost exhausted, and expenses should 
be met from current receipts. 

It is a great pleasure to transmit to the Society the greetings 
of two of our honorary members, Professor Adolf Deissmann of 
Berlin and Sir George Adam Smith of Aberdeen. 

Members are reminded of the high place the Journal occupies 
in the field of Biblical research, and of their corresponding 
obligation to offer to the Editors papers of outstanding interest 
and merit. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEoRGE DaH_, Corresponding Secretary. 


December 27, 1934. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1934 


Balance forward . ...... . . . . 1581.77 


Receipts 


Duesandarrears . . .... . . $ 1264.10 
Reprints. . . 73.59 
Subscriptions from libraries 492.22 
Interest . 57.90 


Total receipts . a 


$ 1921.79 
$ 3503.56 


Expenditures 


Editorial expenses . 
Mailing fee . 


Printing and postage 
Check tax 

Secretary’s expenses 

Membership drive. . 

Dues: American Council of Learned ‘Societies 


$ 2282.34 


Balance on hand December 27, 1934 


Corn exchange Bank Trust Company, 
New YorkCity . ..... . $1221.22 


$ 3503.56 


The above report covering transactions to date, is respectfully submitted. 
December 28, 1934. 
Harotp H. Tryon, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 
CuHARLEs B. HEDRICK, DONALD W. RIDDLE, 


Auditing Committee. 
December 28, 1934. 
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THE SPIRITUAL CHRIST 


FREDERICK C. GRANT* 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NE of the main results of the modern critical view of the 

New Testament, one that was probably entirely unforeseen 
in the earlier days of criticism but is now becoming perfectly 
clear, is this: The New Testament alone, and taken by itself, 
provides neither an adequate historical explanation of the rise 
of Christianity nor even a thoroughly satisfactory narrative of 
its origins. The Christian faith began as faith in a Risen, Exalted 
Lord: Jesus the Messiah, risen from the dead and about to 
inaugurate the Kingdom of God ‘with power’. Its documents— 
or those, at any rate, that have survived—are the scanty records 
of an enthusiastic Messianic sect, of a group far more interested 
in the future and the present than in the past. They are the 
documents of a religious movement, rather than the annals of 
a school or the chronicles of a political organization. Like the 
sacred early records of many other religious groups, chiefly 
oriental, they are fragmentary and incomplete; and they derive 
their real meaning and value from the spiritual movement they 
so partially and inadequately reflect—a movement which is 
accurately known to us only in a somewhat later form, after it 
has fully emerged above the horizon of history. 


I 


It used to be thought, by some, that when all the later ‘accre- 
tions’ to the Gospel had been stripped off, and we really got 
‘back to Jesus’ himself and his genuine teaching, we should have 


* Presidential Address given before the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, December 27, 1934. 
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discovered the central dynamic of Christianity—a body of ethi- 
cal teaching, perhaps, or a set of doctrines relating the individual 
simply and humbly to his Father and Maker; that out of this 
inspiring body of teaching grew in time the whole system of 
dogma, polity, and worship known to history as the Catholic 
Church and its faith; and that all along, through the centuries, 
this was the vitalizing center of Christian thought and devotion 
—more adequately recognized in Protestantism than in Catholi- 
cism, but no less truly the indispensable norm of the latter than 
of the former. 

I will leave at one side the question whether or not this is a 
sound interpretation of either historical Protestantism or his- 
_ torical Catholicism—though to me it appears a hopeless reading 

back of modern Liberalism into such earlier centuries as the 
Sixteenth and the Thirteenth; I will simply point out that from 
the critical point of view it is now next to impossible to ‘strip 
off ail accretions’ and have anything left. The gospel tradition, 
during the oral period, was so thoroughly fluid that the original 
element and the ‘accretions’ are now all but inseparable. As in 
geological research, stratification is observable down to the 
Archean level; below that, fluidity has obliterated the traces of 
succession—heat, pressure, renewed upthrusts of molten magma, 
the once chilled and solid rock having been repeatedly re-melted 
and forced into new positions; all this has so completely disar- 
ranged the geological record that only hypothesis can supply 
the desired account of earthly origins. In the Gospels we find 
the remains of certain documents: Q, L, the Pre-Marcan Roman 
and Palestinian Tradition, and so on; or, if we are forbidden to 
refer to documents, at least we find evidence of various strata 
or cycles of earlier oral material. But who will suppose that 
-any one of these documents—or cycles—gives us a final and 
infallible account of Jesus’ life or teaching, without ‘accretion’ 
in the course of its oral transmission? Only hypothesis will 
enable us to single out the elements within this early traditional 
material which go back without question to Jesus himself. And 
such hypothetical reconstruction of origins is of course a highly 
hazardous procedure. For as a matter of fact, the tradition all 
goes ‘back to Jesus’ in one form or other: it received its initial 
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impulse from him, or from those fairly closely associated with 
him; it reflects the interpretations of him and of his teaching, 
his character and purposes, which were set forth more or less 
consciously and more or less coherently by the earliest groups of 
his followers and, probably, by certain outstanding ‘teachers’ 
in the early church. Some of these we know by name—but little 
more than by name; others we do not know even by: name. 
Evidently Peter was a primary witness and interpreter, probably 
also we should add James and John ‘who seemed to be pillars’; 
no doubt also Philip, and others to whom the author of Luke- 
Acts refers; but no doubt likewise many another, not even 
mentioned in the Gospels, the Epistles, or the Book of Acts. 
Yet what difference does it make, whether we know their names 
or not, since their respective contributions to the common 
tradition are no longer identifiable? 

The fact is, as the Form Critics point out clearly, the whole 
body of oral tradition in the pre-literary period and before any 
‘documents’ were written down was still fluid; under such condi- 
tions, it is practically impossible, save in the broadest and most 
general way, to distinguish purely original elements from ‘accre- 
tions’ added during, say, the first ten or twenty years.t What 
we have before us in our Christian Sacred Book is a collection, 
or a series of collections, of surviving traditions come down from 
its classical epoch, the first two or three generations of the new 
faith. In a way, every single tradition has something to tell us 
of the Founder, of his teaching, character, or influence; as has 
also the tradition taken as a whole. But it is no longer thought 
possible to distinguish infallibly and set apart without residue 
the ‘Galilean Gospel’—the ipsissima verba of Jesus of Nazareth 
—without reference to his words as reported by the earliest 
‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word.’ ‘Christianity Accord- 


* For an exposition of this new school of criticism I may refer to my Form 
Criticism: A New Method of New Testament Research (Chicago, 1934), which 
contains translations of the works of Professors Rudolf Bultmann (‘TheStudy 
of the Synoptic Gospels’) and Karl Kundsin (‘Primitive Christianity in the 
Light of Gospel Research’). 
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ing to Christ’ cannot be distinguished, at least not by these 
methods, from that ‘According to Mark’ or ‘According to Q’, 
or according to the Church’s earliest teachers in Jerusalem or 
Antioch or Caesarea or Joppa or Samaria or Damascus or Rome. 


II 


It has also been assumed, on the other hand, that if not an 
ethical gospel—strikingly like that presupposed in Harnack’s 
What is Christianity?2—then probably the primitive Messianic 
faith enshrined in the earliest records can be referred back with- 
out question to Jesus: i.e. more or less in all its forms, whether 
found in Mark or Q, or in the Little Apocalypse (embedded in 
Mark xiii), or in the material peculiar to the Gospel of Matthew. 
This was Schweitzer’s idea, in its extremest form; and under 
modification it has influenced much of the New Testament 
scholarship of the Twentieth century, thus far. But a similar 
difficulty confronts us here to that which affects the identifica- 
tion of his ethical teaching: it is impossible to be wholly sure 
which elements are original and which are later accretions, made 
during the period of oral transmission. It may be thought that 
the eschatology of the Gospels is more readily classifiable by 
sources than the ethical or non-eschatological “eaching: the high, 
apocalyptic eschatology of Matthew is very different from that 
of Q, for example; in this diversity it stands out in strong contrast 
to Jesus’ ethical teaching, which, as represented in the Gospels, 
apparently forms a unity, clear and distinct and, as a rule, self- 
authenticated: unique and original and therefore unquestionably 
Jesus’ own. But the impression results only from the larger 
amount of attention that has been paid, by most recent writers, 
to the eschatological than to the ethical teaching contained in 
the Gospels. It is a real question if the ethical teaching is any 
more a unity than the eschatological, judging from what we 
find recorded in the earliest sources. It is equally a problem, 
then, to place our finger upon one particular group of escha- 
tological sayings as representing the original and dynamic element 
in the Gospel, and to do the same for any one group of ethical 
sayings. What we have, in ‘the eschatology of the Gospels’, is 
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an amalgam, a synthesis, a formulation of an apocalyptic hope 
of the Kingdom and the Messiah, inspired no doubt by Jesus, 
and preserving no doubt many of his sayings, but combined with 
and expressed in terms of that hope as held by the first genera- 
tion or two of his followers. Here again the proposal to distin- 
guish between the original teaching of the Lord and later oral 
‘accretions’ is one almost impossible to carry out in detail, and 
in any but the most general terms. ; 

The boldest and most logical attempt to do so is still that of 
William Wrede, whose Messianic Secret in the Gospeis is even 
now, thirty years later, a book worth reading and pondering, 
and one not yet satisfactorily answered by the ‘thorough-going 
eschatologists’. In brief, the argument runs: We recognize and 
can trace the process of ‘heightening’ the apocalyptic-eschato- 
logical element in the Gospels: the contrast between Mark and 
Matthew is obvious at once. Well then, let us project that line 
backwards, and see what angle it forms at the base! It is not 
difficult to see that the theory of a Messianic Secret—i.e. of 
Jesus’ secret Messiahship—has been intruded into the Marcan 
tradition: the tradition of Mark, as also that of Q, can be under- 
stood (and better understood, Wrede insists) without reference 
to the theory. It is not improbable, therefore, that the whole — 
idea of Jesus’ Messiahship, i.e. of his self-identification with the 
‘Son of Man’ Messiah whose coming he predicted, is an intrusion 
into the Gospel tradition. It is an element later than Jesus’ own 
teaching. It was derived explicitly, so some of the texts imply, 
from the conviction that he had risen from the dead and ‘entered 
into his glory’ as the predestined Messiah: his resurrection 
certainly meant, for his earliest followers, not mere resuscitation 
from death, but exaltation, triumph, ‘glorification at God’s right 
hand’. Mark undertakes to prove that Jesus was already 
Messiah, even during his earthly life and ministry, and did not 
have to wait for the Resurrection to ‘manifest his glory’ (as the 
strongly Marcan, though later, Gospel of John words it). But 
the undertaking lands Mark in insoluble difficulties—difficulties 
chiefly with his own tradition of Jesus’ words and deeds; diffi- 
culties which he solves by his twin theories of Jesus’ secret 
Messiahship, and of the blunders and ‘hardening’ of the Jewish 
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people (the result of a divine ‘judgment’ which had overtaken 
them). Thus it is no mere Deus ex machina which has to be 
invoked at the end of the drama; divine interposition is required 
in every act and at every step of the obscure and involved way, 
as Mark has chosen to follow its denouement. 

But, it is easy to point out, there is no trace of a ‘Messianic 
Secret’ in Q, or in L: i.e. in the non-Marcan, non-Matthean 
elements in the Gospel tradition. This of course strengthens 
Wrede’s argument, so far as it refers to Mark. But it likewise 
leaves us in the midst of difficulties—difficulties not to be solved 
by appeal, say, to Wellhausen’s relative dating of Mark and Q, 
as if Q took over the results of the theory minus the theory 
itself, ice. the fact of Jesus’ Messiahship without the theory of 
any secret about it. No; all our sources assume, in one form or 
other, that Jesus was Messiah; and imply, in one form or other, 
that he referred to himself and consistently thought of himself 
as Messiah. At least, the simplest interpretation of his sayings 
is to assume this self-identification. The question is, therefore, 
this: Is the belief in Jesus’ Messiahship a later ‘accretion’ to the 
pristine Gospel; or is it a primary element, one that was there 
from the first? Is it kernel, or one more layer of shell? If we 
strip it off, have we laid bare what Jesus himself thought and 
taught; or have we removed a vital element of his own gospel, 
without which the remainder is incomplete, and in some degree 
meaningless? 


Ill 


Now even those who most strongly insist that the ‘Messianic 
Consciousness’ of Jesus was the very heart of his gospel must 
admit that this was not the whole of it. There is still the ethical, 
the general religious element—much of it far more original and 
unique than much of the eschatological element. Hence we get 
such a theory as that of Johannes Weiss and Easton, viz. that 
there were two foci in Jesus’ teaching, an ethical and an eschato- 
logical, with a divine Sonship and a Jewish Messiahship; an 
eternal outlook coupled with a temporal-historical, one might 
almost say. It is no use dismissing such a theory as a survival 
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of orthodox Christology, or as a bold attempt to cut the Gordian 
knot; for the data upon which it is based, and which it is designed 
to explain, are everyone’s problem—and if this particular explana- 
tion will not work some other must be devised that will. These 
data, we repeat, are those which were provided in the tradition 
prior to the composition of the Gospels; what we have is not 
Jesus’ own words, readily distinguishable from those added by 
his followers, but Jesus’ words as reported, interpreted, selectep 
by his followers, and reported oft-times in their own language 
and with the subtle emphases and nuances of meaning that 
reporting at second and third hand inevitably gives to all human 
utterance. Whether or not we project the line—a tangent, some 
will say—as far as Wrede did, it is inescapable to project it some 
distance; for it is impossible to suppose that the influences and 
interests that affected the gospel tradition between 70 A.D. and 
90 or 100 or 110 A.D. were entirely new, and had been wholly 
ineffective during the earlier period, say from 30 A.D. to 70. 
Furthermore, if once we contrast the eschatology of Mark 
with that of Q or L, the way is open for still other contrasts. 
The Messianic outlook of certain passages (in Q, L, and Mark) 
is quite distinguishable from that of other passages, even in the 
same documents (or cycles of tradition). Indeed, in some passages 
and groups of passages the Messianic element varies down almost 
to zero: Jesus is far more a prophet, or a Wisdom teacher, or an 
ascetic, or a rabbi, or the mystical Suffering Servant of the 
Lord, than Messiah of the popular hope—however variously 
that figure be conceived. It is quite impossible that the idea of 
‘Messiah’ covered and included all these diverse characters: so 
much so that exegetes have been forced to assume that in taking 
over the traditional Jewish conception Jesus entirely transformed 
it, with the result that ‘Christ,’ on Christian lips, is no longer 
the exact equivalent of Jewish ‘Messiah’; and if on Christian 
lips, then also on the lips of Jesus himself. From whom else 
would the meaning have been learned?—But is it so certain that 
all these meanings could be read into the Jewish concept of 
Messiahship, let alone read out of and derived from it? Is it 
likely that this one term would be singled out of all those avail- 
able at the time, and made the vehicle of Jesus’ own self-descrip- 
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tion? Bousset thought so: ‘It was the only possible term for 
him to use, yet an inadequate one; while it gave him an inner 
grasp of himself, at the same time it led him into insoluble 
outward difficulties; and it was one which he bore as a burden 
upon his spirit almost to the end of his life.» But Bousset’s idea 
is too Marcan, as is his whole conception of the life and character 
of Jesus. It is not the idea one would gather from Q or L—from 
Proto-Luke, let us say, in Streeter’s reconstruction. Where is 
the sunny joyousness, the freedom and confidence of the Beloved 
Son of the Father, which shines from the non-Marcan portrait 
of Jesus—and even from some bits of the Marcan? 

What confronts us, in the end, is not a choice between one or 
other of these Gospel portraits as infallible and authentic, which 
must be taken as standard, and all others discarded. We are 
faced with variety—as in the likenesses of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, for example; one may be better than the others, but all 
tell us something—even the least adequate tell us what the 
author tried to convey, the meaning of Jesus’ life and teaching 
as he understood it. Hence none is to be discarded as useless 
or perverse (at least until we come to the apocryphal and legend- 
ary gospels of later centuries). How then are we to choose? 
Again we must insist, the answer must be by hypothesis. Which 
of the portraits best accounts for the total result? Which comes 
nearest to picturing the one who is required to explain the origin 
of Christianity as a Jewish sect—‘the New Israel’—growing 
practically from the first into a world-religion, with a gospel for 
all mankind? 

From the first, let it be noted, Messianism was not the one 
sole and exclusive formula used in the expression and interpre- 
tation of the Gospel; if it was the dominant one, it at the same 
time acquired features either not much emphasized or not 
present at all in earlier apocalyptism. Jesus was not simply 
‘Messiah,’ but ‘Lord’—practically from the beginning of the 
Christian movement; and ‘Servant of the Lord,’ a term derived 
from II Isaiah and used to explain his death and resurrection— 
a feature simply not contemplated as even possible in earlier 


2 Cf. his Jesus, Tiibingen 1907, pp. 82ff. 
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Messianism. It was not simply ‘Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth 
in Galilee’ whose followers assembled in an upper room in Jeru- 
salem, after his death; nor was it, on the other hand, merely a 
band of hope that had gathered to await his coming in glory on 
the clouds of heaven. The fact is, here was something new, in 
human history and in their own experience; and the language 
they used in describing that experience, and in describing him, 
was only the least inadequate they could discover or invent. If 
he was Messiah, and that was the term chiefly used, he was 
certainly more than Messiah, as hitherto conceived; or he was 
Messiah in a new divine sense, with a new meaning, not to be 
gathered wholly from either the ancient oracles or from popular 
expectation. And as the Church spread among Gentiles, who 
spoke Greek now as their mother tongue, other terms came into 
use: Saviour, Son of God, Logos, God Incarnate. Yet none of 
' these terms exhaustively defined him, or more than gave a 
rough general indication of his true nature. Even the later 
creeds, as we now recognize, were not so much metaphysical 
definitions as attempts to reject and rule out metaphysical 
misinterpretations which did not tally with Scripture or with 
Christian experience. 


IV 


What we have in the Gospels, then, and in the New Testament 
as a whole, is not the early records of a Messianic sect, pure and 
simple; nor the surviving teachings of a great ethical teacher, or 
of the movement of his followers, pure and simple; but the 
literary deposit left by a mighty stream of spiritual life flowing 
through two or three generations of human society, at first with 
torrential velocity down the rocky hillsides of Palestine, and 
then at slower speed but with gathering volume, out upon the 
broad plains of the Graeco-Roman world. This stream was both 
Messianic and ethical,3 and was neither exclusively one nor the 


3 Cf. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (4th ed.) i, 65: ‘The Christian movement 
from its beginnings until about the middle of the third century was equally as 
strongly and consciously an ethical movement as it was a religious. The basic 
urge of the Gospel, in other words, continued up to this time. Afterwards the 
ethical and the cultic-sacramental elements changed places.’ 
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other; nor is it exhaustively described as an ethical type of 
Messianism, or as a Messianic type of ethical philosophy; for it 
was much more than is embraced either by one term or the 
other, or by both taken together. It was something essentially 
new, which older terms, or even perennial, conventional human 
terms and categories, were—and still are—inadequate to embrace 
or to convey. Hence the New Testament taken by itself, as we 
said at the outset, is unable to provide either a satisfactory 
account of the historical origins of this movement (largely by 
reason of its later date and fragmentary nature), or an adequate 
historical explanation of them. There is something more to 
Christianity than the New Testament makes clear: what that 
is must be sought in the movement itself, of which the New 
Testament is its fragmentary record. 

Were we to inquire of almost any Christian in the first cen- 
tury, his answer would have been one of those we have already 
discussed, or something similar. But behind and within all the 
answers, the truth to which they all point, would be the reality 
of the Spiritual Christ. Paul was the clearest witness to this 
faith: but he was far from the only one. Messianists would have 
admitted it; Alexandrian exegetes, like Apollos; converted scribes, 
like the author of Matthew; Hellenists, like those in Antioch 
and Damascus, and from an early date even in Jerusalem; Chris- 
tian prophets, like the author of Revelation; Wisdom writers, 
like James; martyrs, like the authors of Mark and I Peter; Old 
Testament Christians, like the author of Hebrews; historians, 
like the author of Luke-Acts: this is the one unifying principle 
in all the ‘theologies’ and theories of the New Testament writers. 
And none of them set it forth adequately (Paul perhaps the 
least inadequately), though it is the presupposition of all their 
exposition, admonition, exhortation, narration and devotion. 
That is, the historical teaching of Christ was not the whole of 
‘the Gospel’; nor was the narrative of his life and death and 
resurrection; nor the hope of his return ‘in glory’; these were 
the external, historically or geographically conditioned expres- 
sions of his life and teaching; some of them men might even 
forget, or fail ever to learn; but the great fact behind them all, 
and behind the whole Christian movement, indeed behind the 
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world-cerder, now that ‘the fulness of the times’ had come, and 
the meaning of history and of human life had at iast been made 
clear—the great new fact was that out from the eternal had 
come a Voice, a human life, a moving Spirit, and the whole 
world was changing perceptibly as a result. God had at last 
‘taken His great power,’ and was about to ‘reign.’ God had 
sent His Son, in the fulness of time, to call sinners, and to die 
and rise again—not as a man, merely, not even as Messiah (for 
Messiah was always, after all, a name for the coming King of 
one nation, the Jews), but as the manifestation, in some sense, 
of God Himself. It might be that Christ and the Spirit were 
distinct—so they were usually conceived, though in closest rela- 
tion; yet Paul had written, ‘The Lord is the Spirit.’ At any 
rate, the essential thing in the whole spiritual-social movement 
of early Christianity was an invisible change, which had taken 
place—or was still taking place—out in the eternal invisible 
world, something initiated by God, not by man, not even by 
Christ; whose effects were visible in a measure here and now, but 
were to be even more visible, even palpable and tangible, before 
long. 

Thus Christianity was more than Messianism, and more than 
an ethical movement, more even than a ‘religious revival’; it was 
the new spring-tide of the Spirit; the critical turning-point had 
been reached in the history of mankind and of the whole universe; 
the Church was the organ and the scene of all kinds of new fresh 
‘powers of the age to come’; and throned above, yet within, his 
Church dwelt Christ, the Spiritual Lord of this new life. What 
we come upon, then, in tracing back the history of Christian 
origins, is not an ethical society, nor a band of fanatical Messian- 
ists, but a group of men gathered to worship, in communion with 
a risen, glorified, but ever-present Lord, ‘breaking bread from 
house to house’ and ‘continuing steadfastly in the Apostles’ 
teaching and in prayers.’ We do not look down a well and be- 
hold the reflection of our own faces—as Modernists and Liberals 
have often been charged with doing: we look back and see the 
beginnings of a movement primarily religious, centered in wor- 
ship, prayer, and other activities of the religious life, mystical, 
enthusiastic, deeply moved by motives not wholly of this world, 
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and inspiring men to new hopes, new faith, and a whole new set 
of values of which love for God and man was easily first and 
chief. It is the Spiritual Christ, not the historical—if a distinc- 
tion must be made—who is the Founder and the real source of 
the religion known as Christianity. 


V 


The bearing of this principle upon the religious situation of 
today, with its manifold problems, historical and other, is obvious 
at once. Nevertheless I am not setting it forth here in the interest 
of solving modern religious perplexities or problems of faith; but 
because I am convinced the only possible way we are ever to 
understand the origins of Christianity is by a thorough applica- 
tion of this principle. Scholars are sometimes warned not to per- 
mit pure biblical science to become contaminated with theological 
or dogmatic considerations; and I personally subscribe to that 
view of our task. Yet I am sure that we equally need to be en- 
couraged to recognize the rights of constructive thought, if we 
are ever to get anywhere in the study of history and pass on 
from a consideration of the minutiae of exegesis, texts, and dates, 
to a full-range, clear-focussed picture of the past, and ‘see life 
steadily and see it whole.’ One thing we must never forget, 
whether our field of interest be primarily the Hebrew or the 
Christian Sacred Writings: all Biblical research has to do with 
the origins of two closely related and still vital religions, Judaism 
and Christianity. Apart from their religious significance, these 
writings possess but the barest antiquarian or archeological 
interest—they fill certain lacunae in ancient Near Eastern social 
history, and in a measure political history as well; but that is all; 
and even their social and political significance cannot be clearly 
made out without reference to the religious ideas, hopes, aspira- 
tions, or despairs which they enshrine. We had better be con- 
tinually prepared, therefore, to take a wide view rather than a 
narrow, to maintain a broad and sympathetic rather than a 
partisan and sectarian outlook upon the varied and multifarious 
manifestations of the religious life, and of the spiritual Reality 
that lies behind and inspires them. For in a very real sense it is 
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just as true of a twentieth century scholar as it was of an early 
Christian in Corinth, ‘Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now we know him so no more.’ The Spiritual Christ, 
the Lord of the Church’s Faith, is simply indispensable, if we 
are to have a genuinely historical interpretation of Christian 
origins, and see how the Christian religion actually arose in the 
first century, and view its surviving earliest literature in proper 
historical perspective. 

In brief, some of the clearest and most ‘characteristic’ sayings 
of Jesus, some which most expressly set forth the very quintes- 
sence of ‘the Gospel,’ are all but certainly additions or ‘acc7e- 
tions’ to the tradition. Such are, e. g., the saying in Mark 104s, 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister,...’; the Great Invitation, ‘Come unto me... .’ (from 
Q), which Dr. Sanday once described as the very heart of the 
Gospel; the Lucan word from the cross, ‘Father, forgive them .. .” 
Now if in the Gospels we are dealing only with great literature 
—we are dealing with great literature, on a par, in many respects, 
with Shakespeare and Aeschylus and Plato; but were it only 
great literature, and no more, this situation would be one thing, 
and easily settled. We should say at once, “This springs from 
the creative imagination of religious writers who rank as geniuses 
in the interpretation of the highest and noblest motives men can 
attribute to their heroes, or even to God himself. If God were 
to become man, this is how he would act, this is how he would 
speak.” But the Gospels are not just great literature; they are 
based upon, and record, a historical tradition. How are we to 
account for such sayings, enshrined in a tradition which neverthe- 
less itself suggests a process of transformation, of enlargement, 
of accretion? The sayings are clearly ‘in character’; and yet there 
is a subtle difference, often intimated by the setting, or by echoes 
of other sayings not quite so clear, so explicit, so obviously reflec- 
tive of the outlook of the early Church. 

I know no way to answer this question short of a frank recogni- 
tion that the Spirit of Jesus, living on in the Church, was one 
with the historical Jesus, and was a genuinely creative force in 
the thought of men long after. If an early Christian prophet or 
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teacher claimed to speak ‘a word of the Lord,’ if an early Christ- 
ian apostle claimed (not as an individual), ‘We have the mind 
of Christ,’ I see no antecedent objection to taking the claim in 
simple earnest. We are studying a literature that sprang out of 
a fresh, creative, religious experience; and we cannot begin by 
refusing, on grounds of philosophy or psychology, to grant the 
first premise of our writers, viz. the absolute reality of the Person 
‘whom not having seen’ they nevertheless knew, worshipped, 
obeyed, and lived in continual communion with. Far from psy- 
chology’s doing away with such a premise, the experiential data 
upon which it is based, and in whose records it is inseparably 
- involved, are themselves the most important material with which 
the psychology of religion has to deal. How the modern student 
will himself view them, in the end, is no doubt a matter of per- 
sonal acceptance or rejection—a matter of private faith or dis- 
belief; but, we must insist, the literature of primitive Christianity 
is to be understood, if at all, only in the light of that religion’s 
basic assumption, not only of the possibility of communications 
from the risen Lord, but of the complete actuality, the absolute 
reality, of the Spiritual Christ. No early Christian would admit 
that a saying attributed to Jesus but received ‘through the Spirit’ 
had any less claim to historical truth and to full authenticity 
than a saying reported as uttered in Capernaum or Jerusalem 
during his earthly ministry. This is a fact we must bear con- 


4 Compare Wellhausen, Einleitung, p. 77. He points out that a saying found 
in one source may be quite as authentic as one reported in two or three, and 
continues: ‘‘The spirit of Jesus lived on in the primitive community, and not 
only created the Gospel about Jesus but also developed still further his ethical 
teaching. This of course took place upon the foundation which he had already 
laid. The ethics of the community was in truth the work of Jesus; in it his 
spirit was expressed; and it has a perfect right to be set on a par with what 
he would in fact have actually taught in a similar situation. At the same time 
of course we must weigh carefully the literary testimony when we are attempt- 
ing to judge the authenticity of Jesus’ actual words—at least generally speak- 
ing, though there are some exceptions.” 

Compare also p. 103f.: ‘‘The heavenly Messiah overshadowed the earthly 
Jesus, though not with the result that the work of the latter was brought to 
anend... Apart from his continued work in the community (Nachwirkung 
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stantly in mind as we read the Gospels today. Form Criticism 
sets the issue before us, inescapably. But it also suggests that 
the primitive answer to our question may also very likely be the 
true and final one: the Spiritual Christ is no figure of speech, no 
beautiful symbol for the surviving influence of a great prophet, 
but a genuinely real Person. If modern philosophy and psychol- 
ogy have not merely come to terms with human experience, but 
are now inclined to make it their point of departure, perhaps it 
is time for biblical criticism to reach the same point of view and 
adopt a similar method. 


in der Gemeinde) we can form no conception of the religious personality of 
Jesus.” 

What Wellhausen so truly and beautifully says is not, however, quite what 
an early Christian would have said—or at least most of those whose beliefs 
and activities are reflected in the New Testament. It was not the surviving 
influence of a great Teacher, but the actual spiritual presence of a divine Lord, 
somehow identical with the historical Jesus, which accounted for the produc- 
tion of some at least by the sayings in the Gospels. 


a 


PROFESSOR MARCUS ON THE ARAMAIC 
GOSPELS 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ROFESSOR Ralph Marcus’ friendly and courteous criticism, 

published in the Harvard Theological Review, vol. 27, pp. 211- 
239, of certain passages in my Four Gospels* is welcomed by me 
for several reasons: it testifies to a growing interest in the Aramaic 
background of the Gospels, which Marcus recognizes to some 
extent; it is an able and unprejudiced investigation; and it 
invites me to explain more fully some things which could only 
be briefly indicated in the very condensed notes in my small 
volume. 

I would at the outset plead “not guilty” to the charge of 
exaggeration. Every scholar in the field knows that the evan- 
gelists wrote ‘‘barbarous’” Greek (see for example Ropes, The 
Synoptic Gospels, 1934, pp. 96, 98); I neither said nor implied 
that they did so all the time. My statement as to the Greek 
of the book of Judges (Marcus, p. 215) is fully borne out by 
the history of criticism of the rather long list of ““Apocryphal” 
books, long ‘‘proved” to have been composed in Greek, but now 
recognized as originally Hebrew or Aramaic. If the Hebrew 
text of Judges had been lost, the book would most certainly 
have been claimed and demonstrated as originally Greek. 

My apparent disclaimer of ‘compelling proof” of translated 
Gospels has been misunderstood by more than one reader. In 
its semi-jocose paragraph (which might perhaps better have 
been omitted) it was intended merely to express full recognition 
of the fact that my N.T. colleagues cannot be converted against 


t The Four Gospels, a new Translation; Harper & Brothers, 1933. 
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their will, either now or in the future, no matter what evidence 
from an unfamiliar field is produced. The words were not intended 
to admit any question as to the sufficiency of what had been 
presented. The demonstration may indeed be made “more 
complete,” but the proof—abundant and unshakable proof— 
has already been furnished. 

I have thus far seen no need to retract or modify any of the 
statements made in the “Essay on The Origin of the Gospels,” 
and I think that they all will stand. The possibility of misinter- 
preting them is frequently illustrated in Marcus’ criticism, as 
it has been elsewhere. Since his argument is particularly vulner- 
able in the Aramaic field (the all-important field!), I shall confine 
myself in these few pages to the principal cases of translation 
which he discusses. His doubt of the validity of the demonstra- 
tion is quite comprehensible, but I am surprised to see it based 
on a very few examples, no one of them especially striking (except- 
ing perhaps the passage Lk. 192), and published as a valid 
criticism of the entire work. The question is too important, and 
the evidence too clear and extensive, to be dismissed in this easy 
way. His criticisms look plausible until they are examined; I 
shall show that they were too hastily made. 

One matter concerning dialects of western Aramaic may be 
touched upon here. Marcus asks (p. 214), ‘‘How much non- 
Palestinian Hebrew and Aramaic of the first two centuries A.D. 
has Torrey or any other scholar read?”” He must know that the 
next-door neighbors of the Jews, speaking and writing a type 
of Aramaic very closely resembling that which was spoken and 
written in Palestine, have left us hundreds of inscriptions, 
Palmyrene and Nabataean, dated all the way from the last 
century B.C. to the third century A.D., some of them of con- 
siderable length. They yield a large and very important glean- 
ing, both in vocabulary and in variety of idiom. When their 
evidence is combined with that of the Syriac (the vernacular of 
northern Syria) on the one hand, and of Biblical Aramaic and 
the oldest Targums on the other, some peculiarly Palestinian 
Aramaic clearly emerges. The fact that Luke was unacquainted 
with certain features of this usage, and accordingly mistranslated, 
is perfectly evident. 
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Mt. 2 23: “‘He shall be called a Nazarene’ 


If Marcus had had occasion to study the quotations in Mt., 
his note (p. 224) would have been very differently written. The 
citations of Hebrew scripture in this Gospel have nothing what- 
ever to do with “oral tradition.” The scripture referred to in 
this case is certainly Is. 111. Marcus agrees to this, but prefers 
to put the cart before the horse (as he says that the rabbinic 
exegesis sometimes did), making Mt. quote “the prophets” as 
saying that the Messiah should “‘be called a Nazarene,” and 
leaving the rest to his readers. The evangelist, however, was 
bound to give a true citation, not a false one; his interpretation 
of it might or might not be accepted. In a gospel composed in 
Greek the Naf{wpatos would have been impossible; in the trans- 
lated Greek it was all but inevitable. When the phrase is written 
in its Semitic characters, the cause of the mistranslation is 
immediately evident. Because of the preceding words, nine out 
of any ten copyists or translators would be likely to interpret 
the words as Nafwpaios The 
translator (or scribe) could not be supposed to possess the 
Hebrew scriptures nor to “look up” every quotation. This is the 
solution of the riddle that has perplexed all commentators since 
Jerome and his contemporaries; and the mistake occurred in 
written transmission. 


Mk. 10 12, Mt. 5 32, Lk. 16 18 


This emphatic utterance of Jesus in regard to adultery—the 
one instance of disagreement with the Mosaic law*—could not 
fail to make a profound impression. Note especially how the 
saying stands isolated in Lk., introduced by vs. 17! It circulated 
in slightly differing forms, but from its importance, and the 
controversy which it must have aroused, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the substance was everywhere the same. We are con- 
cerned here with the second clause of the saying: “He who 


2 Dr. Marcus is wrong in supposing that my rendering ‘‘makes Mk. agree 
with the Mosaic law.” What I said (p. 270) had reference merely to the 
phrase ‘‘divorced by her husband’’; the Mosaic law says nothing about a 
woman “divorcing her husband.” 
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marries a woman who has been divorced by her husband com- 
mits adultery” (so Mt. and Lk.). 

I showed (p. 302) how the curious (and, on its face, improbable) 
reading of the clause in Mk. differed from that in Lk. only in 
the vowel-pointing of a single word, and conjectured /péfird, 
“divorced,” in place of paférd, “‘divorcing.”’ To this my reviewer 
objects (p. 220): “it is extremely unlikely that an Aramaic 
writer would have omitted the yod if he had meant to use the 
passive participle.” 

Dr. Marcus is mistaken. The manner of writing the Aram. 
pe‘il, whether participle or perfect tense, constitutes no exception 
to the rules of Heb.-Aram. orthography. The vowel letter, 
however important, may be omitted. In official or business 
documents the od would pretty certainly be written; in literary 
texts, especially where (as in the present case) the writer could 
see no ambiguity, the defective writing would be sure to occur 
now and then. In the six Aramaic chapters of Daniel there are 
four such cases: 3 21; 527; 7 14, 22; five, if 618 simath (stmath) 
is included. This provides the perfect background for my 
conjecture. 

My reviewer further objects: ‘The Aramaic would clearly 
have shown whether porxarat was masculine or feminine.” 
Of course; and can Marcus tell us the gender of worxGrat? Sup- 
posing the original text to have been the following: 713)? N71UD) 
NIT 1372 Greek Mk., making the first word 
the active participle, would have rendered exactly as in our Greek 
text (cf. LXX and Targ. of Num. 5 201., Deut. 13 13 [12], 14 24 [2s], 
Ezek. 339), and the masculine gender of the final verb must 
have seemed to him a matter of course. If he had recognized 
the passive participle, his rendering would have agreed in all 
respects with Mt. 5 32 and Lk. 1618. This a clear case of mis- 
understanding of a written text. 


Mk. 6 14, Mt. 14 2 


This is the other instance of defective writing of a pe‘al: “John 
the Baptist has risen from the dead, and therefore the miracles 
work in him,” xat évepyovow ai duvdapes év abro. 
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This is a strange phrase, indeed quite unexampled; contrast 
Gal. 25, 7d mvedua évepyav Suvdpers & dyiv, also Mt. 7 2, 
13 5s, Mk. 65, 939, and the many similar passages. Marcus 
(p. 227), in his “parallels,” quite overlooks the very important 
difference between 7 divayis and ai dvvdyes. The phrase 
employed here intends to say neither that the “powers” of God 
work in John, nor that John’s “powers” “work in him’’(!). 
Marcus also asks where (on the hypothesis of translation) the 
Greek gets év air, and asserts that “the personal agent would 
have been expressed by /éh or minnzh.” He fails to take into 
account the well-known idiom (late Heb., Aram., Syr.) in which 
béth is used in the very manner illustrated here, an idiom closely 
allied to the use of 1?3 and the instrumental 3. See for example 
Num. 362, Deut. 33 29, Is. 45 17, Ps. 697, Sirach 13 4. The pre- 
position éy is used in precisely this way, in speaking of the 
agent by or through whom miracles are wrought, in Mk. 3 2, 
Mt. 9 24, 12 24, 27, Lk. 11 15, 18, 19. 

I cannot doubt that the original Aramaic text read: 8*0°n 
ma Pay, “the miracles are wrought by him” (or, ‘‘through his 
agency”). The manner of writing ]"12Y, with the first yod omitted, 
is recognized orthography; see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Engl. trans., 
p. 42, and observe that the same practice is frequent in old 
Syriac MSS.—a fine point possibly adopted from the Jews. 

This is a perfect explanation of the curious phrase, typical 
translation Greek, in our Gospel. I know of no other plausible 
explanation. 

In the one other case of a mistranslated p¢‘il, Lk. 8 29, the 
ambiguity was not in the writing of the word, but in its use 
(I think I can improve on the suggestion made in my Four 
Gospels, p. 309). The reading of the original was 73 M$, which 
could be rendered either with the idiomatic active use of this 
participle, ‘‘it (the demon) seized him,” or with the impersonal 
passive use, ‘he was seized, hands were laid on him” (by the 
officers); the latter rendering much better suited to the context 
and to the parallel in Mk. 5 4, woA\ots xpédvots corresponding 
to 
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Lk. 19 2. The description of Zacchaeus 


Few specimens of translation Greek could be more certainly 
recognized, or more conspicuous, than Luke's repetition of the 
pronoun in this verse: xal abrés fv apxiTedwvns Kal abrés 
mdovowos.s It is miserable Greek, but good literal translation 
after Luke’s characteristic manner. I compared it (pp. 267 f.) 
with Judg. 177, xal abros Aevirns airds éxet. 
Marcus’ censure of the author of the book of Judges is a bit 
hasty, and his doubt (p. 222) whether the usage is “idiomatic” 
is not well founded. The repetition of the clause introduced 
by the pronoun, Ni7).... 37, is perfectly good Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Greek translator is of course likely to repeat 
the pronoun, see Gen. 4819, xal odros éorar eis Aady, Kal 
ovros tWwOnoerar; Deut. 93, abrobs, 
ovTos abrovs; 1021, ovTos cov kal ovros 
@e6s gov; these passages merely illustrating the manner of 
translating, since in each case the Hebrew pronoun is emphatic. 
Good parallels to the passage in Judges are I Chron. 221, xal 
ovros (L has abrés) Fv 
ér&v; I Ki. 1919, kal abrés nporpia év Bovoiv’ febyn 
évwmvov abrod, kat abros év Tots bwbexa. The natural employ- 
ment of N37) to introduce the final item in a description is also 
well fillustrated in such passages as I Sam. 253 and II Ki. 51 
(Targ.). The repetition of the pronoun would not be at all 
surprising in any Semitic text, but is very surprising indeed in 
Greek, except in translated Greek. 


Mt. 13 53 and 19 1 


I had said (p. 242) that in these two passages Mt.’s werijpev 
renders Aram. nal. Marcus’ argument against this (p. 222) 
overlooks certain plain facts. The constant employment of the 


3 Why Marcus should mention certain variant readings (adding: “if Torrey 
had thought to remind us,” etc.), is not clear to me, since there can be no 
doubt as to the original Greek reading. 
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word by Onkelos in narrating the “removal” of Abraham, Lot, 
Isaac, or Jacob from one place to another, and Josephus’ use 
of peraipew in the passage (Antt. I, 161) quoted by Marcus, 
give a sufficiently clear indication of Palestinian usage at the 
time when the Gospel of Mt. was written. It must not be for- 
gotten, moreover, that the evangelist thought of Jesus as a very 
important personage. This is not the case of a lone individual 
going from one house to another. In speaking of the “remo 

of Jesus and his very numerous following (6xAot oddoi, 19 2) 
to another part of the country, no Aramaic word could be more 
likely to be employed than n¢jal. As to this, I think, there can 
be no question whatever. Greek Mt. makes his own rendering; 
LXX translates the corresponding Heb. word by adzaipw, 82 
times; éEaipw, 41 times (these numbers from Tromm). 


Mk. 1 35, €&j\Oev xai 


This also is a very clear example of translation Greek. ‘He 
came forth, and departed”’ in one direction or another, describes 
an occurrence quite as common in Palestine as in every other 
land. No narrative following closely the actions of an impor- 
tant individual could fail to use the phrase. This same evan- 
gelist has occasion to use its equivalent in 129, 61 (Cod. D, 
7 31; cf. also 14 45, xai 
éyer, The Aramaic we'ézal is the 
natural phrase, perfectly euphonious; it is the Greek literal 
rendering that is unpleasing, and quite unnecessary except as 
close translation. Whether Marcus (p. 222) “remembers” an 
example of the phrase is obviously a matter of no consequence; 
it must have been used very often. It is not ‘an Aramaism” 
at all, but simply the very familiar juxtaposition of two Semitic 
verbs. Cf. the similar é&jpev xai é&\Oev, also typical trans- 
lation Greek, in Jer. 47. 
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Mt. 14 12 f., of. Mk. 6 30 f. 


The loss at this point of two entire sentences (the account 
of the return of the Twelve) from Mt.’s Aramaic text is a unique 
instance. Those who “came and told Jesus’’ were his own 
disciples returning from their mission, as the parallels (Mk. 
6 30, Lk. 910) make plain. Our Greek Mt. is defective here, 
and the phrase ‘‘When Jesus heard it’’ is obviously an attempt 
to bridge the gap. It is equally evident that the accidental 
omission did not take place in the Greek, for Greek Mk. has 
the full account. I showed (p. 293) how Mt.’s Aramaic could 
easily have omitted just the words which are lacking, and which 
are rendered by Mk. in vss. 30 and 31. 

Marcus (p. 228) quite misunderstands my reconstruction 
of the original text. There was no repetition of “informed,” 
and the translator could not “examine”? what was not before 
him. And the statement, “It takes more than the repetition of 
a group of two consonants in scriptio continua to explain the 
omission,” is not borne out by my own experience with copyists. 
One consonant may be quite enough, if it happens to be con- 
spicuous in both occurrences, and the position on the page may 
be an important factor. The eye of the copyist makes strange 
leaps; strange, but not unaccountable. 

In the present case, however, I think it can be shown that 
the group of consonants which occasioned the lacuna numbered 
four. In the text on either side of the gap, Mt. and Mk. are in 
almost exact verbal agreement, and it is a fair hypothesis that 
this was true also in the intervening portion, now lost from 
Mt. Assuming this to be true, and that the Greek of both 
Gospels was here, as usual, a close translation, the original 
Aramaic of this passage in Mt., beginning with vs. 12 and end- 
ing with vs. 132, must have read nearly or quite as follows: 


4It is a witness to the care with which the first Christian writings were 
copied, that in these four documents of considerable length, all translated 
from Semitic originals, there is no other clear instance of accidental loss of a 
portion of text. 
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pry ing ind may wim 
That which is missing in Mt. is precisely what could so easily 
fall out by accident because of the resemblance of bam to banb.s 
Greek Mt. could only render what was before him, making the 
slightest necessary correction. The best that could be gained 
from the mutilated text was this: “And his (John’s) disciples 
came and took away the body and buried it. And they (the disciples) 
came to Jesus and told him (all).{ | And (he) departed in a boat 
to a desert place with them only.” The very desirable insertion 
of ‘‘When Jesus heard it” was doubtless made by Greek Mt. 


Mu. 10 2, the list of “the first twelve Apostles” 


How such a phrase could be employed is not clear to Marcus, 
who asks (p. 226): ‘‘Was there another set of twelve apostles?” 
If he should read Acts 1 21-26, he would ascertain that at the 
time when the evangelist wrote, the list of the twelve was not 
the primitive one. There was a very good reason for employing 
the adjective. Marcus is also wrong in asserting that the con- 
jectured phrase must mean “the former twelve apostles,” not 
“the first twelve apostles;” the Aramaic adjective has the one 
meaning as well as the other (in the present case either render- 
ing would be suitable). 

It is most unlikely that any evangelist would have presumed 
to give Peter the rank of ‘‘first” at this point in the narrative. 
As to the form of the adjective, Marcus’ transliterations either 
beg the question or are impossible. The orthography with yy 
belongs to a considerably later time; and there is every reason 
to believe, and no sufficient reason to doubt, that the introduc- 
tion of dlef in the ending of these words, in place of the time- 
honored writing with yod, was an innovation made in the second 


5 For the form of this latter word, the infinitive signifying ‘‘to eat,” see 
the infinitives 100, xrob, and xnod in Bibl. Aramaic. 
6 See also his transliteration syym, p. 225. 
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century. The further assertion, that ‘“‘the two forms, singular 
and plural, happen to be identical in Syriac orthography,’ but 
not in Jewish Aramaic,” is flatly contradicted by the Aramaic 
text of Daniel and Ezra, which certainly is our best guide. Has 
Marcus forgotten the occurrence of 8°7)7P (the very word we 
are considering!) in Dan. 7 24? The consonant text of the two 
forms, singular and plural, is precisely the same; and in Mt. 102 
the word so7p was applied to the apostles, not to Peter. The 
Greek rendering, while very natural, was a mistranslation.® 


Mt. 5 40, the “cloak” and the “tunic” 


The facts stated by Marcus (pp. 231 f.) in regard to hittin 
and pildés were of course familiar to me. I see no reason to 
change either translation or note. The terms used in the original 
text are, as I said, quite uncertain, but the two just named can 
be made to do duty in default of anything better. Kittin is 
obviously an outer garment in Esth. 815 and Is. 2221; and 
when Josephus equates it with the high priest’s m¢‘zl (Marcus, 
p. 231) he is not speaking of an undergarment. As for pildés, 
I could hardly make use of either “nightgown” or “shirt” in 
my translation. Except for the parallel in Lk. 6 29 (where it is 
possible, after all, that the two Aramaic terms were different 
from those in Mt.) there could be no reason to question the 
customary interpretation of the passage. 


Mt. 13 4, the seed that ‘‘fell on the road” 


I am not sure that I fully understand Marcus’ note (p. 237). 
It is a very familiar fact that ‘al is the preposition regularly 
used in both Heb. and Aram. to mean ‘‘beside” a road, river, 
sea, or watercourse. Thus, ‘al orhd, ‘‘beside the road,” Gen. 38 21, 


7 Why mention Syriac? The forms are identical in all western Aramaic 
of the time, including Palmyrene, Nabataean, and the consonant text oj 
Biblical Aramaic. 

®It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the transliteration gadmatyé in 
my note (p. 292) is a mere misprint. I am grateful to Marc us for taking thi 
for granted. 
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Prov. 82; ‘al yamméa, “‘by the sea,” Num. 13 29, II Sam. 17 1; 
“beside the waters,” Num. 24 6, Jer. 17 s; “by the Arnon gorge,” 
or “by the Jordan,” Deut. 3 12, II Ki. 27; many more examples 
could be given. 

The Gospels show the same usage in numerous places: rapa 
“beside the road,” Mt. 2030, Mk. 104, Lk. 1835 
(the blind beggar was not sitting “along the road”); mapa Thv 
Oadaccar, “by the sea,” Mt. 131, Mk. 41, Lk. 51,2, etc. In 
the present passage, as also in those above listed, the original 
was ‘al orhd, but here the true meaning was ‘on the road,” on 
its surface. Marcus asserts that the reading was “‘probably”’ ‘al 
gab orha; but this idiom belongs to the later rabbinical Aramaic, 
later even than Onkelos; it could not possibly be claimed for 
the Gospel. Greek Mt. simply rendered the very familiar idiom, 
“‘beside the road.” The mistranslation is evident. 

I am very glad to have the support of Marcus, as of an expert 
in Aramaic who is inclined to be skeptical, in the case of several 
passages noticed by him here and there in pp. 234-238; since 
any one of my conjectures—like almost any new thing—could 
be made to appear ridiculous. His note on the Semitism “enter 
into temptation,’ meaning “‘yield to it’’ interests me. I only 
wish that some example of the Aramaic idiom corresponding 
to the Hebrew could be found in an Aramaic text, not merely 
in a translation. 

The passages discussed in the foregoing pages are fair, though 
not especially striking, specimens out of the multitude which 
show conclusively that our Greek text of Mt., Mk., Lk., and 
Jn. is nowhere based directly on oral Aramaic tradition, but 
everywhere and solely on written Aramaic docuinents. The Four 
Gospels, as we have them, are translations; that is absolutely 
certain, and the fact is bound to become increasingly evident. 
The new base of research will eventually be occupied by all 
students of the New Testament, and from it a very significant ad- 
vance will be made; whether soon or late, is of minor importance. 

The claim to have seen and pointed out evidence not hitherto 
clearly understood by experts in its own field, and quite impos- 
sible of discovery or full appreciation by scholars in other fields, 
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is not always an arrogant assumption. It has ever been the 
case in the history of difficult scientific research that some one, 
aided especially by the gradual accumulation of material and 
the labor of many predecessors, possessed also of the equipment 
precisely suited to the problem, has been enabled after many 
years of intensive study to reach new standing ground. That is 
what has happened in the present instance. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF NEHEMIAH 12 31-43 


MILLAR BURROWS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SSUMING as a basis for comparison the results of the 
writer’s recent study of Nehemiah 3 1-22, this paper will 
discuss the topographical implications of the passage in chapter 
12 describing the dedication of the rebuilt walls of Jerusalem. 
Unfortunately this passage is obscure at many points; in the 
judgment of Prof. Batten, indeed, ‘the confusion is probably 
unparalleled in the O.T.”? Such a condition naturally suggests 
that different sources have been combined, in which case they 
must be disentangled before the topographical problems can be 
solved. A simple and widely accepted analysis regards vv. 31-22, 
37-40 as belonging to the diary of Nehemiah, the rest of the pas- 
sage being from the hand of the Chronicler. The more elaborate 
view of Hdlscher* leaves Nehemiah only vv. 31-32, one phrase in 
37, most of 3s, one phrase in 39, and v. 40. Batten despairs of re- 
storing the original text. ‘‘At the basis,” he says, “there seems 
to be a mere unintelligible fragment of N. which has been worked 
over and over until the passage is hopelessly obscure.”’s 
In sharp contrast to these opinions, Torrey holds that the 
whole account (indeed, the whole section, 11 1-13 31) is the work 
of the Chronicler; the topographical details reflect one of his 
characteristic interests and are supplied from his knowledge of 


1 Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research XIV, pp. 115-140 
(referred to hereinafter as BA). 
2 Ezra- Nehemiah (I1.C.C.), in loc. 
3 Represented, e. g., by Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, p. 595n, 
4 Commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah in Heilige Schrift des ATs (1922). 
5 Op. cit., in loc. 
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the Jerusalem of his own day for the sake of enlivening the nar- 
rative.° Without attempting to discuss the question here, I must 
admit a strong suspicion that this is the truth of the matter, and 
if it is true it is important. In the discussion of 3 1-32 referred 
to above I noted the possibility that the list of gates and other 
items given there might be the Chronicler’s own work and so 
might represent the walls of the Hellenistic rather than the 
Persian period,’ but I failed to take sufficient account of one 
important implication of this possibility. If the Chronicler wrote 
the list and was guilty of such an anachronism, then the extent 
of the city indicated by this picture may be different from that 
of Nehemiah’s city. In particular, the Chronicler’s map of Jeru- 
salem may include the western hill or some portion of it, and 
this may accurately represent the state of affairs in the third 
century, but it does not follow that the western hill was included 
in the city in the Persian period. The question of the time when 
the northern and southern portions of the western hill were 
actually enclosed has not been satisfactorily answered; such arch- 
aeological evidence as we have is inconclusive.’ That there was 
any change in this respect between the fifth and the third century 
cannot be inferred from the results of excavation thus far. If in 
the future, however, more thorough excavation of the western 
hill should become feasible, the possibility of anachronism in 
these passages in Nehemiah might prove important. 

Bearing in mind this possibility, we need not further concern 
ourselves with the stratigraphy of our text. Hdélscher’s view that 
many of the topographical data have been added later, ‘‘obvi- 
ously in dependence on Neh. 3,” is not at all impossible, but it 
is more likely that both passages were written by the same man. 
In either case chap. 12 will not be an independent witness to the 
points in which it agrees with chap. 3. Since vv. 33-36 and 41-43 
contain no topographical material anyway, they may here be 


6 Ezra Studies 216 f, 248. 

7 BA 116. 

8 Vincent (‘‘Jérusalem ville sainte,” Journal of the Jewish Palestine Explora- 
tion Society 1934-1935, pp. iii-xvi; cf. p. xv) calls the southern wall found by 
Bliss Israelite, yet the gate found by Crowfoot in the Tyropoean Valley was 
still in use after the exile. 
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left out of account. Likewise we may ignore such textual details 
as have no bearing on our problem. 

The first point to determine is the place from which the dedi- 
catory processions started. Nehemiah, we read, caused the 
nobles of Judah to go up naind byp. Unfortunately the compound 
preposition > yn is anything but definite. It occurs six times in 
our passage and is variously interpreted by the commentators 
as ‘‘upon,”’ ‘‘above,”’ “beside,” “‘past,” “beyond,” and ‘alongside 
of.” We cannot infer from it whether the processions were 
formed and marched on the top of the wall or on the hill above 
it or beside it. Coming after the verb mbym, however, it must 
indicate end of motion, so that we are reasonably safe in sup- 
posing that a chemin de ronde on the top of the wall is meant. 

The noun nobnn occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament, 
and its later use may be derived from this passage, though it is 
also possible that the existence of such a word was responsible 
for the corruption of this verse. That the text is corrupt is obvi- 
ous from the fact that we cannot tell at what word the narrative 
passes from the whole assembled company to the first of the two 
processions. The word after this must refer to the first proces- 
sion (yo>), but there is nothing in the present text to indicate 
the change of subject. The LXX reads xal 519\Vor (i.e., mam), 
which would refer to the two processions, as though both pro- 
ceeded in the same direction. Hélscher adopts the reading sug- 
gested by Mitchell,» nobn nnxm; Batten quotes the suggestion 
but apparently prefers nobinm, based on v. 3s, 
The older suggestion of Keil is at least worth mentioning: he 
retains nobmm and supposes that through homoioteleuton three 
words have dropped out, In any case the 
contrast in that verse implies that here we are dealing with the 
first company. We might, of course, translate, “‘And I stationed 
two great companies and processions to the right of the wall at 
the Dung Gate,” or we might omit nmin as a dittograph and 
read, “I stationed two great companies and processions to the 


9 JBL 1903, p. 97. 
% Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (Eng. trans. in Clark's 
Foreign Theological Library, 1873). 
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right of the Dung Gate.’’ We should then, however, have to 
suppose that b syn has two different meanings in the same verse _ 
and we should still be without any expression to introduce the 
first company. Possibly the whole phrase mand dyn is the result 
of dittography. However we reconstruct the text, it seems clear 
that the concluding phrases of the verse refer to the first com- 
pany. 

We may therefore attach ourselves to this group and attempt 
to follow it about the walls. But in what direction is it going? 
What is the meaning of yx"? Most of the commentators trans- 
late it “to the right” and then assume that this company was 
encircling its half of the city in a counter-clockwise direction. 
But if they mounted the wall from inside the city (as we should 
naturally assume) and then turned to the right, they would go 
in the opposite direction. Chap. 3," however, shows that the gates 
and other points passed by this company occur in a counter- 
clockwise direction; i. e., the company proceeded to the east if 
its starting point was in the south wall and to the south if its 
starting point was in the west wall. We must suppose, therefore, 
either that after ascending the wall the company turned and 
faced the city for the first part of the ceremony or while they 
were being organized, before turning to the right and setting 
out on their solemn march, or else that px"> does not mean here 
“to the right’’ but ‘‘to the south.’”"* We shall see in a moment 
that the question is not so unimportant as it may appear. Of 
course, if we are dealing with an imaginary affair rather than a 
historical event, the problem is what the writer had in mind, and 
since he was doubtless thinking of the walls as he knew them, 
the topographical implications are as important as if the incident 
really happened. 

Before we decide in what direction to go, perhaps we had bet- 
ter determine where we are. What was the starting point of 
these processions? After "> we have the second occurrence of 
the phrase mond dyn. As we have already seen, this may be an 


= BA 130. 
In the MT it would be possible to take po"> with m1Vpym, indicating the 
place where the companies were stationed rather than the direction in which 
the first one moved; this becomes impossible, however, when we emend n>dan. 
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instance of dittography, in which case we should omit it entirely 
and read newxn or perhaps omit only and read 
npwxn syed syn The former of these two readings would 
probably mean ‘‘to the right (or south) fo the Dung Gate,” 
though > is ambiguous and is not used in this sense elsewhere 
in the passage or (probably) in chap. 3. The other reading would 
mean “to the right (or south) over (on, above) the Dung Gate.” 
Keil (op. cit.) says that the processions could not have gone over 
the gates or towers, but that is precisely what the chemin de ronde 
of many a fortified city does, and the gates and towers of ancient 
Jerusalem, like those of the modern walls, probably were not 
much higher than the rest of the walls. 

Now if the procession, encircling the city in a counter-clock- 
wise direction, came first to the Dung Gate, the starting point 
must have been west or north of that gate. The first point named 
in the route of the second company is the Tower of the Furnaces; 
between this and the Dung Gate chap. 3 places the Valley Gate, 
which is not named in our passage. If the two companies started 
from the same point, therefore, it must have been the Valley 
Gate; it is possible, indeed, since we have found some emenda- 
tion necessary before pod, that a whole line or more has been 
omitted and that it named the Valley Gate as the starting point. 
The only other possibility would be that one company started 
east or south of the Valley Gate and the other west or north of 
it, which is hardly likely. 

Where then was the Valley Gate? According to chap. 3 it 
was near the southwestern corner of the southwestern hill, if that 
hill was included in the walls; otherwise it was on the western 
side of Ophel, somewhere toward the north, and not far from 
Crowfoot’s Tyropoean gate. If we could be sure that po"> meant 
“to the south,” it would follow that the starting point was in 
the western wall, and this would imply that the southwestern 
hill was not enclosed, for the Valley Gate can hardly have been 
in the western wall if the city included the southwestern hill. 
One of those interesting but tantalizing possibilities which so 
often prevent us from reaching certain conclusions in matters 


3 Cf. BA, figs. 2, 3, and 4. 
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of this sort must be recognized here. In the Byzantine wall 
excavated by Bliss there was a gate at the southwestern corner 
which he thought might be on the site of Herod’s Gate of the 
Essenes and Nehemiah’s Dung Gate; Mitchell, however, believed 
that this was the site of the Valley Gate."* The wall at this point 
runs northwest and southeast, and we cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility that ‘‘to the south”’ in our text might mean ‘‘to the south- 
east.” Curiously enough it is just at this point that the Valley 
Gate falls in fig. 2 of my article on chap. 3. The Valley Gate may 
therefore have been either in the western wall of Ophel or at 
the southwestern corner of Zion, and if we assume that the com- 
pany turned toward the city after mounting the wall and then 
turned to the right, the Valley Gate may have been in the south- 
ern wall of Zion, as Dalman and others suppose. 

If we cannot tell either where we are or in what direction we 
are facing, we know at least that we are bound for the temple 
and that we are going to the south or east. With this assurance 
we had better be on our way lest the company leave us behind. 
The next topographical item in our text is in v. 37, pyn ayo dyn. 
The meaning of the preposition is not entirely clear. Hélscher 
translates it ‘‘zu’’ and Batten ‘“‘unto.”’ Waterman, in J. M. P. 
Smith’s “American Translation,” renders it “by.” The LXX 
uses é7i. Later in the same verse by is used with the Steps of 
the City of David, where it is naturally translated ‘‘on” or “up.” 
In v. 39 it occurs twice again in connection with gates, as here; 
in both cases Hélscher renders it “‘iiber,’’ Batten ‘‘past,” and 
Waterman “by.” Presumably it is equivalent to > yp in v. a1, 
and there is no apparent reason for supposing that it means 
anything but “over” or “on.” 


™% Mitchell called it the Ravine Gate. Cf. his interesting article on ‘The 
Modern Walls of Jerusalem,” Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, vol. 1, and its excellent chart (Pl. 1). For the Byzantine gate and 
the view of Bliss cf. Bliss, F. J., Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-7, pp. 16-20, 
322. 

18 The LXX here offers a curious instance of corruption of a transliteration; 
Tod aivety is a corruption of Tov ’Aly (cp. 2 14) under the influence 
of the rod aiveiy of v. 36. 
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The site of the Fountain Gate is somewhere near the Pool of 
Siloam. The evidence of chap. 3 shows that the “Fountain” 
from which it takes its name is not the spring in the Kidron 
Valley but the opening of the Siloam tunnel near the mouth of 
the Tyropoean Valley.* In 315 the Fountain Gate is named 
together with the non, immediately after 
which come 717 mbynn, clearly the same mbyp 
117 that come next in our passage. A site near the southern end 
of Ophel on the western side is clearly indicated. 

From this gate the marchers “went up straight ahead of them 
on the Steps of the City of David.”’ It is natural to infer from 
no) that in ascending these steps they continued in the same 
direction in which they had been going when they reached the 
Fountain Gate, and there would be no point in mentioning this 
unless for some reason they might have been expected to do 
otherwise. Possibly the wall here turned and they left it to go 
“ahead of them’”’ up the steps, or perhaps the steps were a part 
of the wall and the fact that the procession went straight on up 
the ascent is mentioned only to show that the steep climb dip 
not deter them from following the whole course of the wall. We 
cannot tell. 

The next phrase, noind mbyna, is even more obscure. The pre- 
position 3 is used elsewhere in the passage only to indicate the 
stopping places of the two processions. Its force here is uncer- 
tain. Nor can we tell whether the “‘ascent” here named is the 
same as the Steps of the City of David or another. 

The House of David is named next. What it was we do not 
know; chap. 3 names at about the same point the Tombs of 
David, but it seems hardly likely that our House of David was 
his odbyy ma! The compound preposition > byp is used here again. 
It can hardly mean “over” or “upon” in this case, unless the 
House of David was a tower in the wall or a building built against 
it; that is not impossible, however, though it may be that the 
preposition here means ‘“‘above” in the sense that the House of 
David was on the slope of the hill below the wall at this point. 


* BA 131 ff. 
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The account of the first procession ends with the phrase, 7y1 
mun pen ayv. This Water Gate (to the) East (cp. 3 26) was quite 
certainly in the eastern wall, not far south of the temple area.” 
Here evidently the first company passed inside the wall and into 
the temple courts. 

The route of the second company (vv. 38-40) is as hard to fol- 
low as that of the first. There is the same initial difficulty of 
determining the starting point and the direction in which the 
procession set out. The phrase dyin), as most of the commenta- 
tors agree, should probably be read b\xovb, meaning the opposite 
of whatever > means. The MT is probably a double reading 
combining bib and biwow. As in v. 31, the procession moves 
moinad dyn. It goes on Syn. The same compound 
preposition appears again, and here too it probably means that 
the way led over the top of the tower. 

The location of this Tower of the Furnaces, which appears also 
in 3 11, depends of course upon the extent of the city at the time 
to which these passages apply. Dalman'® and Vincent’? place 
it at the site of the present Jaffa Gate, but according to the 
implications of chap. 3 it must have been somewhat farther to 
the south. In fig. 2 of my article on 3 1-32 it would be near the 
tower found on the site of the Bishop Gobat School, where 
Mitchell places it.” In fig. 3 it would be somewhere in the gen- 
eral region of the present Dung Gate, and in fig. 4 it would be 
still farther south at about the northwestern corner of Ophel. 
The passage we are now considering does not help us to locate 
the Tower of Ovens. 

V. 38 ends with the phrase, nanan The preposition 
“y is surprising here; it suggests that this is the end of the proces- 
sion, but the next verse continues with the Ephraim Gate. The 
Broad Wall is named in 3 s with the puzzling verb sty; it ap- 
pears to have been a part of the western wall of the city, unless 


"Ib. 130. % Op. cit., 70, 236. 

19 Op. cit., xii. 

2» JBL 1903, p. 128; Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
I, pl. 1. In BA 137, last line, ‘‘southeastern” should be changed to “‘south- 
western.” 

BA 123, 136. 
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it was an inner (and older?) wall abutting on the western wall, 
like the wall of Ophel referred to in 3 27. Dalman” suggests that 
it was the part of the old northern wall which had been rebuilt 
after Joash of Israel destroyed it for a distance of 500 cubits 
from the Ephraim Gate to the Corner Gate (2 Kings 1413). If 
so, and if the dedicatory procession did not follow this old wall 
but the later “second wall” which enclosed the Mishneh,# then 
the preposition 1y may mean that the company came “to” the 
point where the Broad Wall joined the outer wall but did not 
march “on” the Broad Wall. 

In that case the Ephraim Gate, which comes next (v. 39), 
would seem to have been in the outer or second wall, for the 
procession went “‘on” or “‘over’’ it (byp). This is one of the two 
gates named in our passage which do not appear in chap. 3. 
Possibly it was named in the original text of that chapter, though 
this is unlikely.** Dalman’ locates the Ephraim Gate at the 
angle where the wall of the Mishneh left the old north wall, which 
ran eastward from the corner where the Jaffa Gate now stands 
to the temple enclosure. Vincent” assigns to it the same 
location and adds that the site is suggested by archaeological 
remains (of the Roman period) at about the center of the 
general line of the ancient wall. 

The Yeshanah Gate is mentioned only here and in 36, and 
the LXX omits it here. Dalman identifies this gate with the 
Ephraim Gate and with gates mentioned elsewhere under several 
other names.?? Vincent in 3 6 accepts Kittel’s emendation, syw 
mwon, and says that this is the Ephraim Gate transported from 
the first to the second northern wall.22 Apparently this implies 
that the Ephraim Gate was east of the point where the wall of 
the Mishneh left the old wall and was therefore no longer an 
outer gate when the Mishneh wall had been built.» Batten 
follows Mitchell’s interpretation of the name Yeshanah Gate, 


22 Op. cit., p. 236. 3 Ib., pp. 109-111. 

* BA 122, 137. 25 Loc. cit. 

% Op. cit., p. xiii. 

27 Loc. cit.; cf. BA 134. 2% Op. cit., p. xii, n. 

29 If so, this may explain the omission of the Ephraim Gate in chap. 3, but 
there are problems involved here which must be reserved for future discussion. 
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as the Gate of the Old Pool. Fischer%* accepts the identification 
with the Ephraim Gate and says that the name of the Yeshanah 
Gate here is a gloss on the Ephraim Gate; the LX X’s omission 
supports this, though comparison with chap. 3 suggests that the 
Ephraim Gate is a gloss on the Yeshanah Gate. The difference 
in the prepositions used with the two names complicates the 
question, but the insertion of a marginal gloss in the body of the 
text might produce confusion in this particular. 

However we understand the name and whatever form of the 
text we adopt, the gate must have been located not far from the 
site assigned to it by the writers referred to above, unless indeed 
the whole western hill was outside of the wall, in which case the 
Yeshanah Gate must have been a western gate of the temple 
area, as must also the Fish Gate. In fact all the gates in the 
route of the second company will then be temple gates, which 
is unlikely. To whatever period the walls here described belong, 
therefore, they must have enclosed at least 2 part of the western 
hill, and the judgment expressed in my previous article** must 
be modified accordingly. How much of the hill was enclosed 
cannot be adequately discussed in the space at my disposal here. 

The Fish Gate is mentioned not only here and in 3 3 but also 
in 2 Chron. 33 14 and Zeph. 1 10. Its location at the point where 
the northern wall crossed the Tyropoean Valley seems assured. 
The Tower of Hananel is named in 3 1 and also in Jer. 31 38 and 
Zech. 1410. Dalman:* places it in the neighborhood of the 
Antonia fortress; Vincent} locates it on the site of the Antonia 
at the northwestern corner of the haram. The Tower of the 
Hundred appears only here and in 31, and the LXX omits it 
here. It is perhaps the most probable instance of insertion in 
12 under the influence of 3. In any case it was near the Tower 
of Hananel, and Fischer may well be right in suggesting that 
both towers belonged to the Birah.* 

The Sheep Gate is named in 31 also but not elsewhere. It is 
commonly identified with the Benjamin Gate, and this is prob- 


3° Theologische Quart alschrift, vol. cxiii, p. 255, with references to Dalman, 
loc. cit., and Proksch, Paldstina Jahrbuch xxvi (1930), 28. 

BA 137. 32 Op. cit., 116. 

33 Op. cit., p. xii. 34 Op. cit., 253. 
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ably correct. All authorities agree on its location in the northern 
wall of the temple area near the northeastern corner. The pre- 
position 7y indicates that this was the point where the second 
company left the wall and entered the temple area. Chap. 3 
gives no external gate between the Water Gate and the Sheep 
Gate; hence the first company entered the area from the south- 
east by the Water Gate, and the second company entered from 
the northeast by the Sheep Gate. 

But our text adds Hélscher conveniently 
regards this as secondary, but we cannot attribute it to the 
influence of Chap. 3 because the Gate of the Guard is not men- 
tioned there or elsewhere. In spite of the use of sy with the 
Sheep Gate, it is generally supposed that the second company 
continued on the wall beyond the Sheep Gate to a gate called 
the Gate of the Guard in the eastern wall, south of the northeast 
corner. Dalmans identifies this with the Benjamin Gate and 
the Muster Gate. It may be the same as the Muster Gate even 
though the identification with the Benjamin Gate is rejected. 
The former was probably not in the outer wall but in the wall of 
one of the inner courts.*° Verse 40 says that both companies 
stopped at the temple; if this is the same stopping referred to 
here in 39, the Gate of the Guard must be a temple gate.37 The 
nearest parallel to the Gate of the Guard is the Court of the 
Guard in 3 25. It would simplify our problem if we could con- 
nect these two and suppose that the Gate of the Guard led into 
the Court of the Guard; this is impossible, however, because in 
chap. 3 the Court of the Guard lies to the south of the Water 
Gate and the Wall of Ophel. 

After all the trouble we have had in following these two com- 
panies it is a relief to find in v. 40 that they have both arrived 
safely at the temple. 


38 Op. cit., 140 f, 234; BA 120 f(in the first line of p. 121 read Valley Gate 
for Sheep Gate). 

3% BA 120f. 

37 In the Herodian temple there were many such gates from one court to 
another; cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘‘Temple,” and the fascinating article 
on “The Gates of Righteousness” by President Morgenstern, Hebrew Union 
College Annual, 1929. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PAUL’S BACKGROUND: 


BY 
SAMUEL BELKIN 


O New Testament writer preached against the observance 

of the Law so much as Paul. The term véuos appears 

in the Pauline Epistles more than a hundred and ten times, 
and usually the term is used to emphasize the bondage of the 
law.?, None the less, Paul claimed that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with Jewish Laws and customs. Regardless of the 
question whether Acts is correct in saying that Paul was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel,s Paul states in his own words that 
he had surpassed his friends in Jewish studies, owing to his 
great devotion to the traditions of his fathers.* Not only was 
he educated as a Pharisee but his home atmosphere was Pharisaic 
—a Pharisee and a son of a Pharisee.s While we may assume 
that Paul, the Jew of Tarsus, drew his influences from many 


t My references to Rabbinic literature belong to the Tannaitic period of 
the first and second century A.D. Thakeray made an accurate statement 
n saying: “If, therefore, we find ideas in Rabbinical writings of the second 
or third century agreeing with Pauline ideas, we may unhesitatingly assert 
that these doctrines were in existence in Rabbinic circles in St. Paul’s time, 
and that they have not found their way into Rabbinism through the teaching 
of St. Paul.” (The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 
pp. 25-26). 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to my teacher, Prof. Millar Burrows, who supervised the writing of this 
paper. I also wish to express my thanks to Prof. Goodenough and Prof. 
Obermann for many valuable criticisms. 

2 See Edward Grafe, Paulinische Lehre von Gesetz nach den vier Hauptbriefen. 

3 Acts 22 3. 

4Gal. 14 

5 Acts 23 6; again if the speech in Acts is a reliable source. In Philip. 3 5. 
Paul calls himself a ‘Hebrew of Hebrews, as touching the law a Pharisee.”” 

41 
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sources even in the period before his conversion, the question 
remains whether the conversion caused a complete break with 
his former Pharisaic doctrines. Can we still find some Pharisaic 
principles in the Pauline Epistles, or are Pharisaic doctrines not 
at all the background of the Pauline writings? 

Much work has been done on the relation of Paul’s theology 
to Jewish thought.® I am not concerned, however, in this paper 
with Paul’s theology. It seems to me that if we really want to 
ascertain to what extent Paul was influenced by Pharisaic 
doctrines we have to look for these influences not so much in 
Paul’s theology as in his references to customs, practical morality, 
and in rules which he formulated for his converts in Asia Minor 
and Europe. The Pharisees were primarily lawyers, and it is in 
law that we can trace to what extent Paul made use of his early 
Jewish training. If Rabbinic literature can throw light on the 
Pauline Epistles and explain some obscure passages, it is self- 
evident that though Paul was no longer a Pharisee he still made 
use of some of the Pharisaic principles even when he spoke 
against the Pharisees.’ Thus the purpose of this paper is not 
to discredit the convincing view of many New Testament scholars 


that Paul was influenced deeply by Greek thought, especially 
in his theological views. We shall only try to ascertain whether 
Pharisaic principles of practical morality can be traced in the 
Pauline Epistles. With this object in mind, we shall investigate 
in what follows Paul’s doctrines concerning (1) Circumcision, 
(2) Mixed Marriages, (3) The Origin of Spiritual Betrothals, 
(4) The Greek term ‘Epitropos,’ (5) Slavery. 


6 See Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus; Sir William Ramsay, The Teaching of 
Paul in terms of the Present Day, pp. 31-49; See the preface to the International 
Critical Commentary on Romans by Sanday and Headlam; John Thakeray, 
The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought. 

7 When Philo wrote his allegorical interpretation of the bible he innocently 
and honestly believed that he had given a Jewish interpretation of the biblical 
narratives, though we as outsiders can see in these interpretations more of 
Philo the hellenistic philosopher than the Jewish theologian. Paul, on the 
other hand, after his conversion does not claim to be any longer a Pharisee. 
His Christian life he considers a ‘new creature,’ but it is still probable that 
the new doctrine which Paul the Christian formulated may unconsciously 
reveal to us Saul the Jew. 
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I 
CIRCUMCISION 


One of the passages in the Pauline Epistles which presents 
exegetical and textual difficulties is Gal. 23,4: “But not even 
Titus who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be 
circumcised, but because of the false brethren privily brought 
in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage, to whom 
we yielded in subjection, no! not for an hour, that the truth 
of the Gospel might continue with you.” This text is found 
in all Greek MSS, but not in the old Latin version. Whether 
Paul meant that Titus was not compelled to be circumcised or 
that Titus yielded but not in subjection is a doubtful matter, 
and the text as it stands is very ambiguous. Paui’s argument 
that the Jerusalem apostles asked nothing from him but that 
he should remember the poor, suggests that Paul was rather 
anxious to prove his claim on the ground that Titus, who was 
a Greek, was not circumcised. Kirsopp Lake, who has made a 
thorough analysis of the various readings of the text, says, 
“There is no line of argument which is not equally balanced 
by another. Paul argues against circumcision, yet on the other 
hand, if Acts be correct he circumcised Timothy, who was aiter 
all a Greek even though his mother was a Jewess. But is Acts 
correct? We may safely say that no one after reading Gal. 5 
would ever have expected such a concession to Jewish feeling 
as the circumcision of Timothy. Nevertheless 5 1 (“If I preach 
circumcision why am I persecuted’’) might be taken as implying 
that in some way he had given rise to the statement that he 
did recommend circumcision.’’® 

The matter as stated seems to me to present the following 
problems: 

(a) Did Paul circumcise Timothy? 

(b) Did Paul consent to circumcise Titus as a matter of grace? 

(c) Was Paul ever in favor of circumcision? If we can interpret 
Gal. 2 3, 4 to mean that under the pressure of the false brethren 


8 “The Council of Jerusalem,” Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, 
p. 247, 1927. 
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Paul made a concession to circumcise Titus, then the statement 
in Acts may be correct. If, however, Paul did not yield to the 
attack of the false brethren, it is hard to understand why he 
circumcised Timothy. 

In order to explain these difficulties we must bear in mind 
that Paul never claimed to be the Apostle to the circumcised 
nor did he demand that the Jews should abandon circumcision, 
“for he who wrought for Peter unto an apostleship to the circum- 
cised wrought for me an apostleship to the Gentiles.”® He 
considered the legalistic gospel of Peter just as truly an ordained 
gospel as his own non-legalistic gospel to the uncircumcised. 
In Corinthians Paul also urged those who were already circum- 
cised at the time of their call not to efface the circumcision.'* 
If Paul at any time preached circumcision as Gal. 5 11 indicates 
it was the circumcision of the Jews but not of his Gentile con- 
verts. It is not necessary to suppose that the party which had 
demanded that the Gentile Christians should be circumcised 
would require also that the converts observe all the laws after 
circumcision. According to Paul, however, once a Gentile had 
been circumcised he became obliged to fulfill all the command- 
ments of the written and oral law, “I warn every man that 
gets himself circumcised that he is under obligation to fulfill 
the whole law.’ The same view was also held by the Pharisees. 
The Jewish-Christians who required that the Gentile converts 
should at least be circumcised were not only ‘false brethren’ 
but also ignorant of the traditions of their fathers. If the dis- 
agreement had been merely about circumcision, Paul would not 
have opposed so strongly, but Paul, the learned Pharisee, knew 
that if the Gentiles were circumcised they would have been 
obliged to fulfill the whole law. Paul opposed circumcision of 
the Gentiles because he knew better than the rest of his friends 
that this particular rite involved obligation to observe a system 
of law entirely foreign to the Gentile world. If our interpretation 
be correct it would solve the problem why the controversy 


91 Cor. 18. 

%© 1 Cor. 7 18. 

Gal. 5 3. 

1 See G. F. Moore, Judaism, 1, 331. 
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between Paul and the Judaizers did not touch upon the question 
of baptism’ Since baptism was not sufficient to constitute a 
proselyte and make him obliged to fulfill the whoie law,“ Paul 
had no desire to oppose such a rite of initiation nor did the 
Judaizer deem it obligatory. : 

It seems probable that Paul would not consent to circumcise 
a Gentile, even as a matter of expediency. Paul gained the 
animosity of the Jews, however, because his lenient attitude 
towards circumcision of the Gentiles in the communities where 
there were Jews caused the report to be spread that he taught 
all the Jews of the dispersion not to circumcise their children 
or observe the customs of their fathers."* From the Epistles of 
Paul we could hardly believe that Paul ever made such a state- 
ment. Furthermore if Paul really preached a non-legal gospel 
even to the Jews, then all his defences before the Sanhedrin in 
Jerusalem, as described in Acts, would leave us under the impres- 
sion that he was either hypocritical or inconsistent. I am under 
the impression that Paul, knowing the character of Judaism, 
and also understanding the life of the Gentiles among whom he 
was brought up in Tarsus, realized that a Judaized Gentile 


Christianity would be neither Judaism nor Christianity. Paul’s 

point of view was correct, but to have a Jewish Christianity 
among Jews and a Gentile Christianity among Gentiles puts one 
in a very complicated position—and complicated it was."* 


13 Kirsopp Lake, The Stewardship of Faith, p. 108. 

™%4 See I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, p. 37. 

5 Acts 21 21. See G. F. Moore, Judaism, II, 21. 

%6 Many passages in Philo which deal with mpoondvTos suggest that Philo 
considered a proselyte one who was circumcised and addicted himself to 
Jewish customs and laws. Philo’s conception of conversion, in the main body 
of his writing, differs in no repsect from the Pharisaic attitude towards con- 
version. In the Fragments Philo says: ‘‘He shows most evidently that he is a 
proselyte, in as much as he is not circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin, but 
in the pleasures and appetites and all other passion of the soui” (Fragment, 
ed. Mangey II, 677). Moore thinks that Philo does not speak here about 
uncircumcised proselytes, but ‘the is only saying of proselytes what the 
prophet and the apostle Paul say about Israelites’ (Judaism 1, 328, n. 1). 
Goodenough believes, however, that Philo speaks here about uncircumcised 
proselytes (‘‘Philo’s Exposition of the Law’’ Harvard Theological Review, 
XXVII, 125). I am under the impression that Goodenough’s interpretation 
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In connection with Paul’s circumcising of Timothy the question 
may be raised what was the status of the childret: who were 
born of intermarriages between Jews and Gentiles, according to 
the Pharisaic Halakah? Were they considered Jews ind was 
the duty to circumcise them equivalent to the duty of circum- 
cising any other Jewish child, or were the children considered 
Gentiles, and in case they were circumcised was the act a matter 
of conversion? An answer to this question we find in the follow- 
ing Mishnah: “If the betrothal was valid and no transgression 
befell (by reason of the marriage) the standing of the offspring 
follows that of the male (parent).—If her betrothal with this 
man was not valid, and her betrothal with others would also 
not be valid, the offspring is of her own standing. This is the 
case when the offspring is by a bondwoman or Gentile woman.””” 
This Mishnah is applied to a Jewish father and Gentile mother. 
If, however, the mother was a Jewess and the father a 
Gentile, the Tannaitic Halakah is that the child is a Jew, and 
the circumcision is required as of any other Jewish child. In 
other words the fact that the male parent is a Gentile does 


not affect the relation of the child to the Jewish race, and he 
has all the duties and privileges of a Jewish child. If this was 
the Rabbinic law in the Christian era, Paul undoubtedly was 
acquainted with this Jewish attitude towards intermarriage with 


is correct, since Philo goes on to say: “for the Hebrew race was not circumcised 
in Egypt. Now what is the mind of a proselyte? a forsaking of the opinions 
of the worshippers of many gods, and a union with those who honor the one 
God.’ Philo tries to prove his claim that one who accepts the monotheistic 
conception of God, though he is not circumcised, may also be called a proselyte, 
for the Jews in Egypt were not circumcised. 

It seems to me, however, that Philo and Paul take the same attitude towards 
conversion. Once a Gentile circumcised himself, he became obliged to fulfil} 
the whole law since circumcision for converts was considered an act of initiation 
into the Jewish religion. In the Fragment Philo does not speak about a 
proselyte who was initiated into the Jewish religion through the act of circum- 
cision, but about one who embraced the monotheistic theology of Judaism. 
Philo and Paul consider the latter one also a mpoondutos though he had no 
obligation to fulfil the laws and customs of the Jewish religion. 

1 Kiddushin 3, 12, Danby’s translation (Oxford, 1933). 

18 Kiddushin 68a and b; See also Tosefta Kiddushin 4, 16. 
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Gentiles, and thus Timothy was circumcised because to Paul he 
was a Jew, since his mother was a Jewess. There is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement in Acts that Paul 
circumcised Timothy, though Acts may be wrong in saying that 
Paul’s reason for doing so was that many Jews knew that Tim- 
othy’s father was a Greek. It is highly improbable, however, 
that Paul circumcised Titus, who was a Greek, though he was 
attacked by the false brethren. 


II 
MIXED MARRIAGES 


The Mishnaic law that if an Israelite marries a non-Jewess 
the child remains a Gentile was not accepted by all scholars in 
the Palestinian Talmud. It is reported that when Jacob of 
K’far Nibburaya went to Tyre he was asked whether the son of 
a Gentile woman and Jewish father should be circumcised on 
the eighth day after his birth if it fell on a Sabbath; this was 
permitted only to a Jewish child, to whom the circumcision was 
not an act of initiation into Judaism. Jacob permitted the 
circumcision of the child on the ground that since his father 
was a Jew the child had the status of an Israelite. The other 
scholars applied this principle only if the mother was a Jewess, 
but not in case the male parent was a Jew.» Some Rabbinic 
scholars think that Jacob’s attitude was the ancient rule in 
Palestine. The biblical narratives indicate that if the father of 
the offspring was a Jew, the child was also Jewish. Thus many 
Israelite kings married Gentile women, and their children 
succeeded them to the throne. Ezra, however, made an innova- 
tion to put away all foreign wives “and such as were born of 
them.’’° 

We may therefore say almost with certainty that the children 
of mixed marriages were accepted in the Jewish communities 
neither as bastards nor as heathen but as Jews, since one parent 


19 Kiddushin 41a. 
20 See Chaim Tschernovitz, ‘‘the Inheritance” Jewish Studies in Memory of 
Israel Abrahams, pp. 407-408. 1927. 
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gave the child the sanctity of the Jewish race. It was only during 
the time of Ezra, when intermarriage became a serious problem 
and threatened the continuity of the Jewish race, that Ezra 
ordained that the children of Gentile women should be considered 
Gentiles. 


We know that Paul opposed marriages between Christians 
and heathen” as much as the Rabbis opposed inter-marriage 
between Jews and heathen. The question may be raised, what 
was Paul’s attitude towards the children of such marriages? 
Did he apply the same principle as the Rabbis did, or did he as 
a Christian opposed to the law formulate new laws which were 
not in accord with those which he had earlier considered sacred? 
_ An answer to this question we find in I Cor. 7 i215: “But to 
the rest say I, not the Lord: If any brother hath an unbelieving 
wife, and she is content to dwell with him, let him not leave her. 
And the woman who hath an unbelieving husband, and he is 
content to dwell with her, let her not leave her husband. For 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbe- 
lieving wife is sanctified in the brother; else were your children 
unclean; but now they are clean.” Paul is not approving here 
such unions. Marriages with heathen are forbidden, but in 
case such unions came into existence through the conversion of 
one partner, the child of such a union is not &xa@apros, since 
one parent is a believer. In case the woman is a believer, this 
would correspond to the accepted law of the Tannaim. In case, 
however, the man is a believer and the woman is a non-believer, 
we have shown that some Talmudic scholars, as well as the law 
in ancient Israel, agree with Paul’s decision. Thus when Paul 
formulated new laws for his converts he applied to these laws a 
Pharisaic principle. This is a decision which Paul based not 
upon a revelation: “But the rest say I, not the Lord.” The idea 
that the child of one parent who is &yvos must ipso facto be 
&yvos is a Jewish idea. 


2 TI Cor. 6 14. 
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III 
MARRYING ONE’s VIRGIN 


In I Cor. 7 36-39, we read: “But if any man thinketh that he 
behaveth himself unseemly towards his virgin tiv 
abrod), if she be past the flower of her age, and if need so requires 
it, let him do what he will; he sinneth not; let them marry 
(yapeitwoay). But he that standeth steadfast in his heart, 
having no necessity, but hath power as touching his own will, 
and hath determined this in his heart, to keep his own virgin, 
shall do well. So then both he that marries his virgin (kal 6 
yaul{wr thy éavrod doeth well and he that marries 
her not shall do better.”” 

The full meaning of this passage is not clear, and commentators 
differ as to Paul’s reference here. Some scholars believe that 
Paul has been asked by the Corinthians concerning the duty of 
a father to his daughter when she reaches a marriageable age. 
On this question Paul answers that the father may act according 
to his conviction. If he feels that marriage is indispensable for 
his daughter there is no sin if he gives her in marriage. If, 
however, he decides that a single life is better for his daughter, 
he will act rightly if he will keep her free.* This interpretation 
presents many exegetical difficulties. First, yayeitwoay indicates 
that Paul has in mind the suitor, not the father. Furthermore, 
if Paul had in mind the father he would probably have used 
the term @vyarnp, istead of the general term mapfévos. If 
Paul had the father in mind here, he would seem actually to be 
depriving the daughter of her right to choose her husband even 
when she had passed ‘the flower of her age,’ and leaving that 
right permanently with the father. According to Tannaitic 
literature the father had the right to betroth his daughter while 
she was still a minor. Once, however, the girl reached a mature 


= Tapitw is here apparently a synonym of ‘yayéw above, which must be in 
the middle voice, as it is not here, to mean “give in marriage.” Tapifw is 
used so rarely that we have no certain way of knowing whether it always 
only meant “give” in marriage. The natural translation, then, is to understand 
both as ‘“‘marrying.” 

23 See International Critical Commentary, ad loc. 
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age it was entirely in her hands to decide such matters, though 
it must have been customary to ask for the consent of the 
father. If Paul made the father’s conviction and wishes para- 
mount, without considering the wishes of the girl, it seems to 
me that it would be in agreement with neither Paul’s Chris- 
tianity nor Judaism. Furthermore, Paul has already expressed 
his attitude towards marriages, and why have the Corinthians 
inquired about it again? 

The alternative interpretation is that Paul was asked about 
spiritual betrothals. This was not a betrothal with expectation 
of getting married later, but the woman merely pledged herself 
to share the spiritual life of the man, though she might or might 
not share the same house. The meaning of this passage would 
then be that if the man wants to turn such a betrothal into an 
ordinary marriage, there is no sin in it. Such an interpretation 
would allow yayeitwoayr to be translated normally. The difficulty 
with this interpretation is, however, that we neither know 
whether such spiritual unions were in existence among the 
Corinthians in Paul’s time, nor can we say with certainty that 
Paul would have sanctioned such a perilous arrangement.** The 
question remains, however, when, where, and under what circum- 
stances the arrangement of spiritual betrothals originated among 
the Christians. Among the Jews such a union was entirely 
unknown. 

It seems to me that this passage has been misunderstood by 
New Testament scholars. Before we touch directly upon the 
meaning of this passage, we shall try to give a preliminary idea 
of the status of a betrothed woman in Palestine in Paul’s time. 
Marriage in Israel, as among other nations, was divided into 
two ceremonies. One was the betrothal and the other the nuptials. 
The former was a more solemn institution than an engagement 
in modern times. According to biblical law the betrothed woman 
became the legal wife of the husband, and if she committed 
adultery she was punished by death.” In Palestine a year elapsed 


24 See Gerhard Delling, Paulus Stellung su Frau und Ehe, pp. 68-91. 
25 See International Critical Commentary, ad loc. 
% Deut. 22 24. 
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before the bridegroom claimed the fulfilment of the agreement 
and the marriage was consummated.” During this year the 
bride stayed at her father’s home and the duty of the father 
was to keep her. Though the girl was betrothed and became 
legally the man’s wife, in social life she was still a “virgin.” for 
the marital relations started at the time of the nuptials.** If 
the assigned time for the marriage passed and the bridegroom 
did not marry her, the custom in Palestine was that the duty 
to keep the daughter was no longer on the father, but on the 
man to whom the virgin belonged—that is, her suitor.** Whether . 
a divorce was necessary in case the suitor wanted to dissolve 
the betrothal is not stated in the Bible. According to the Mishnah 
a betrothal cannot be dissolved without a divorce.*° The story 
in Matthew that Mary was betrothed to Joseph and that when 
she was with child he wanted amrodtdoar abrny (the same term 
which is also used in the New Testament literature for divorce) 
suggests that the law found in the Mishnah was also the law 
in Palestine during the time of Jesus. We consequently say that 
according to Jewish law a betrothed girl was legally a man’s 
wife, and if she wanted to dissolve the betrothal, a divorce was 
necessary. Socially, however, she was merely “his virgin.” If 
the day of marriage arrived and he did not marry her, he, instead 
of her father, had to support her. 

Paul has already defined his attitude towards marriage and 
divorce. He preferred celibacy as the ideal thing in life, because 
a man who is free from marital obligations can concentrate on 
spiritual work more than a married one. Though Paul preferred 
a single state of life, once one got married nothing could dissolve 
the union. Marrige is not the ideal thing in life, but divorce is 
impossible. With regard to marriage and divorce the Corinthians 
had no more questions to ask, because Paul defined his attitude 
in very clear terms, but the disciples of Paul, who were willing 
to follow his footsteps, either because of ascetic principle or 


27 Mishnah Kiddushin 5 2. 

8 Tosefta Ketubot 1,4; Mishnah Yebamot 4, 11; Kiddushin 12a. Compare 
these sources with Mishnah Kiddushin 1, 1. 

29 Mishnah Ketubot 5, 2; Ketubot 57a and b. 

3° Vebamot 2, 6; 63. 
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because of the belief in the second coming asked him in a letter 
what should be the law in case men have already betrothed 
women. Should they marry them or should they break the 
engagement? This problem was of quite a serious nature to Paul. 
From his Pharisaic background he had learned that a betrothal 
is a solemn institution and to dissolve a betrothal a divorce is 
necessary, but as a Christian he prohibited divorces. Conse- 
quently such an engagement could not be dissolved. On the 
other hand the rules of marriage could not be applied to a 
betrothed virgin in the same way as to a woman who was married 
already, and marriage itself was not Paul’s ideal nor the ideal 
of his converted disciples who were willing to follow him. Paul 
solved this problem in a very practical and moral way. As a 
Jew he knew that if the day assigned for the marriage elapsed 
the suitor ought to keep her. Paul now makes use of his earlier 
background for his new principles. He answers his disciples 
that if the suitor really feels that the girl ought to be married 
without delay because her nature requires it, let them get 
married, but if the suitor decides that she lead a single life his 
duty is not to marry her but to “keep” her. Such as the Mishnaic 


law. We may assume that the relationship between them would 
be more of a spiritual nature, and hence we have the origin of 
spiritual betrothals, though the problem with which Paul 
originally dealt was of a different kind. 


IV 
THE TERMs érritpomos AND oixovouos UsED BY PAUL 


In the Epistle of the Galatians Paul tries to persuade his 
converts that they would lose by putting themselves under the 
bondage of the law. Paul compares the condition under the law 
to that of an heir who is under a guardian: ‘“‘But I say that so 
long as the heir (kAnpovdpos) is a child he differs nothing from 
a bond servant though he is lord of all, but he is under guardians 
and stewards until the time set by the father.’’* 

Paul refers here to the law of inheritance. The immature son 
inherits his father’s possessions, but he has no right to do with 


3" Gal. 4 1-3. 
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them as he pleases, because of the érirporo. kal oixovdpot. 
Modern commentators differ as to the exact law Paul has here 
in mind. The term érirpo7os is frequently used for the guardian 
of a minor orphan but not always with regard to inheritance. 
oixovéyuos is usually used for a slave acting as house-steward 
for his master, but the term never occurs in relation to a minor 
orphan. Under Roman law the minor was under a tutor until 
his fourteenth year and under a curator until his twenty-fifth 
year. It is highly improbable that Paul has this law in mind, 
since it is the Roman law itself which fixes the time that a child 
shouid be under the guidance of a tutor and curator, whereas 
Paul puts it in the hands of the father. Ramsay thinks that 
Paul refers to the law followed in Graeco-Phrygian cities, accord- 
ing to which the practice was the same as under Roman law 
with the exception that in the Syrian law books of the fifth 
century the father appoints the tutor and curator. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this law was in existence in the time 
of Paul. Furthermore, Paul neither says who appoints the 
kai oixovdyor nor the exact time that the orphan 
is under their guidance.** It is to be regretted, however, that 
though unconvincing theories have been formulated to explain 
this usage referred to by Paul, the Jewish law with regard to a 
minor orphan has been neglected entirely. 

*Ezirporros is one of the Greek terms which is transliterated 
in the Mishnah into Hebrew characters, n5mwpx. The function 
of the ézirporos among the Palestine Jews differed from the 
Alexandrian Jews. Philo says that if a person wants to marry 
a virgin the consent of the parents is necessary. If, however, 
she is an orphan, the suitor needs the consent either of érirpomot 
Gor xbpror.33 Philo does not define the difference between 
€xitpomot and xipror nor does he say until what age the orphan 
is under the guidance of the érirpomos. It seems clear, however, 
that the érirpomos was appointed by the father or by the court 
not only for an orphan who is kAnpovdpuos but for every orphan, 


32 See International Critical Commentary, ad loc. 
33 See Mishnah Giitin 5, 4; Tosefta Baba Batra 8. 
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in order that the ézirpomos should act in place of the parents 
in all matters related to the welfare and life of the orphan. 

We have no evidence from Rabbinic literature that the 
éritpomos was ever appointed in case of an orphan girl. The 
term émrirpomos used in Mishnaic literature is equivalent to 
the term oixovduos used by Paul—a term which is not found 
in any other law with reference to a tutor or curator. The 
éxitpomos was appointed only in case a man left property to 
a minor, }¥p, or to one who is without understanding nuw. The 
term vymis used by Paul may be applied to both. The 
éxitpomos was not a tutor and the Roman custom of appointing 
the curator or the tutor was unknown among the Jews. In the 
former case the father could make even a slave the master of 
the estate, but the court could appoint only a man who was 
known for his piety and honesty.*+ If the court appointed the 
éritporos the minor was under him until he reached thirteen 
years, and thereafter the orphan could do with the property 
whatever he liked.** If the father appointed the ézirpomos the 
Rabbis did not fix the date when the term expired. The father 
undoubtedly could prolong the date of the stewardship.3?7 The 
éritpomos actually became the master of the possessions left 
with the minor orphan. He could sell and buy whatever he 
pleased if he thought it was for the good of the orphan.3* When 
his term expired he merely transferred to the orphan what was 
left without giving account for what purpose he spent the 
money. The accepted Halakah is that only when the court 
appoints an éitpomos does he have to swear, when the orphan 
reaches maturity, that the money was spent for necessary pur- 
poses, but not in case the father appointed him.3® The érirpomos 
had nothing to do with tutoring the minor. He had to see, how- 
ever, that the minor should be provided with the things essential 


34 Spec. Leg., iii, 67. 

38 Tosefta Baba Batra 8, 13; Gittin 52a. 

3% Kiddushin 42a; Ketubot 100a; Mishnah Baba Kamma 4, 4. 
37 See Maimonides, Hilkot Nahlot 10, 8. 

38 Tosefta Baba Batra 8, 14; Gittin 52a. 


39 Compare Mishnah Gittin 5, 4 with Tosefta Baba Batra 8, 12; See also 
Gittin 52b. 
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for the observance of certain religious obligations. We may 
consequently say that the Roman custom of appointing a tutor 
until the minor reached fourteen years, and thereafter a curator 
until his twenty-fifth year, was not known among the Jews in 
Palestine. As far as we can judge from Rabbinic literature, if a 
minor inherited property the court or the father appointed an 
érirpomwos using the Greek term which was used by the Jews 
for what Paul calls oixovéyos. The éxirporos exercised unlim- 
ited power, especially if he was appointed by the father, and 
his authority lasted until the date set by the father. If the 
court appointed him he remained in his office until the minor 
reached thirteen years. It is only in this light that we can 
understand the real meaning of Paul’s words: “But I say as 
long and the heir (kAnpovdpuos) is a child he differs in nothing 
from a bond servant though he is lord in all, but he is under 
éritporot kal oixovduo..”” By these two terms Paul does not 
refer to two different functions, but merely gives an exact 
definition of the Palestinian usage of the word ézirpomos. 
More striking is Paul’s illustration when we bear in mind that a 
father could appoint even a slave as the master of the property, 


while the real xtpros had no more legal right over the property 
than a slave. 


V 


PaAuv’s ATTITUDE TOWARDS SLAVERY AND THE STATUS OF A 
SLAVE IN THE ROMAN AND JEWISH WORLD 


There are some obscure passages in the Pauline Epistles which 
deal with the fundamental problems of social life in his time. 
One of these passages is I Cor. 7 19-24: ‘Let each man abide 
in the calling wherein he was called. Wast thou called being a 
bond servant? Care not for it (um oot weAdéTW); even (or but) 
if thou canst become free (@AX’ ei divacar édebOepos 
yevéo@at) use it rather xpjoar). For he that was called 
in the Lord being a bond servant, is the Lord’s freeman, like- 
wise he that was called being free is Christ’s bond servant.” 
Paul urges the slave not to feel miserable about his present 
status, for in relation to Christ he is a freeman. Whether Paul 
discouraged the slave from seeking his freedom is a matter on 
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which various commentators ancient and modern differ.“° The 
main question is whether xpjoat refers to dod\os and GAN’ 
xal means ‘even if,’ or xpjoat refers to é\ebPepos, and GAN’ 
means ‘but.’ 

It seems to me, however, that the text itself is ambiguous 
and can be taken one way or another. The main reason that 
many commentators prefer to take xpjoat with édelMepos is 
that though Paul advised the slave to be contented with his 
position it is still hardly probable that Paul should have encour- 
aged the slave to remain a slave even when he had a chance to 
emancipate himself. From the social and moral viewpoint 
everyone would expect that Paul should have encouraged the 
slave to free himself when the opportunity came to him. . 

There are three points in regard to this problem which New 
Testament scholars have neglected to emphasize and investigate: 

(1) What was the status of a slave in Palestine during Paul’s 
lifetime? 

(2) What would Paul from Jewish law originally have answered 
if a slave had consulted him whether he should emancipate 
himself if he could? 

(3) Would he have advised a slave who was set free to enslave 
himself again? 

Slavery, under the Mosaic and Tannaitic law, was of two 
kinds, one being that of an Israelite slave, whom the master 
acquired for a term of six years or until the Jubilee, and the 
other that of an alien slave. In the former case the term ‘slave’ 
could hardly be applied. Philo says: “For it has come to pass 
that such men are called slaves (600A0r), but they are in reality 
only servants (077¢s) serving their masters for the sake of their 
necessities.”4* In Rabbinic literature the Israelite slave had the 
status of a hired servant and practically enjoyed the same 
privileges in the social life of the community as his master. 
That Paul has in mind Israelite slaves is highly improbable. The 


4° See Alphons Steinmann, Paulus und die Sklaven zu Korinth I Kor. 7 21 
eufs Neue untersucht; International Critical Commentary ad loc.; Sir William 
Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, pp. 247-256. 

* De, Spec. Leg. ii, 80. Mekilta, Mishpatim 1; See also G. F. Moore, Judaism, 
II, 135. 
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alien slave, however, had a much inferior status in social life. 
One of the disagreements between Sadducees and Parisees was 
with regard to the legal status of the alien slave. The Mishnah 
relates that Sadducees said to the Pharisees, “If I am responsible 
for the damages done by an ass, for whose observance of the 
ritual law I am not responsible, how much more must I be 
responsible for the damages done by a man-servant and maid- 
servant for whose observance of the ritual law I am responsible?” 
To this the Pharisees replied: ‘‘No, you are right in making a 
master responsible for damages done by his ox and ass because 
these animals have no mind, but how can you make him respon- 
sible for damages done by his man-servant or maid-servant who 
have a mind of their own?”’# The Pharisees and Sadducees 
differ not only with regard to the responsibility of the master 
for the injuries committed by his slave, but also with regard 
to the status of the slave in social life in general. The Sadducees 
consider the slave as the property of his master. The ox, the 
ass and the slave are on the same level. Even the command- 
ments which a slave has to observe are not his personal obliga- 
tions; it is the responsibility of the master to see that the servant 
should observe them. If the slave should strike out a person’s 
eye, the law of ‘an eye for an eye’ would certainly not be applied, 
as it is not applied to the domestic beast. The Pharisees, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that the slave has a mind of his own 
and differs in no respect from any other member of the com- 
munity. If he injures someone, he must pay for it, and a person 
who injures him has to pay the injuries as in case of injuring a 
free man.* The slave can acquire money, if someone gives the 
slave a present and stipulates that his master shall have no 
right over it.“ While he is a slave he can become the legal 
executor of an estate left to a minor orphan.* He can also become 
an agent of someone’s property.“ Gamaliel II, the grandson of 
Gamaliel I, was so attached to his slave Tabi that upon his 


Vadaim 4, 7. 

4 Mishnah Baba Kammc 8, 3. 

“ Mishnah Kiddushin 1, 3; Kiddushin 23a, b. 
4s Tosefta Baba Batra 8, 17. 

4“ Tosefta Baba Kamma 1, 20. 
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death he accepted condolences as for a departed member of his 
family.“ Such cases were undoubtedly common in Palestine. 
In short the social status of a slave in Palestine was entirely 
superior to the status of a slave in the Roman world.# The 
religious obligation of the slave was on the same footing as that 
of the Jewish woman. The woman and the slave had practically 
the same status. The slave was also required by Mosaic law to 
be circumcised. If after a year the slave refused to go through 
this ordeal, the master was forced to sell him to a heathen. To 
have a heathen slave was not desirable among the Jews. When 
a slave was set free he was baptized into Judaism. Many slaves, 
undoubtedly returned to their pagan life after their emancipa- 
tion. In the Mishnah we find that according to R. Meir if one 
is commissioned to deliver a bill of emancipation to his slave 
or a bill of divorce to his wife, in either case he can retract, 
because no one can act to another’s disadvantage.4® The Tal- 
mudic scholars say that R. Meir considered emancipation a 
disadvantage to the slave, because the slave prefers his present 
status, with fewer religious obligations, to being a free man, 
that is a proselyte, with many religious duties.s° It seems to 
me, however, that if the Tannaim had been certain that a slave 
after his emancipation would become a Jew, they would have 
certainly considered a letter of manumition advantageous for 
the slave, since while being a slave he was already ‘under the 


47 Mishnah Berokot 2, 7; Sukkah 2, 1. 

48 To give an idea of the status of a slave in the Roman world we may quote ~ 
here a paragraph from the International Critical Commentary on Philemon 
p. 163; “But no matter what his particular function, the slave, in the eye of 
the law, was a chattel, a thing, inventoried with oxen and wagons (Varro, 
De Re Rust. 11, 17, 1). He could be given, let, sold, exchanged, or seized for 
debt. His person and his life were absolutely in the power of his master. 
Everyone will recall the familiar passage of Juvenal (6, 28), in which a dis- 
solute woman of fashion orders the crucifixion of a slave, and refuses to give 
any reason save her own pleasure. The slave had no right of marriage. The 
master’s caprice in matters of punishment was unlimited. Sometimes the 
culprit was degraded from house to field or the workshop and was often com- 
pelled to work in chains. He might be crucified or thrown to wild beast, to 
voracious fish.” 

49 Gitten 1, 6. 

5° Gitten 13a, 
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wings of the Shekinah.’ The Tannaim were rather afraid that 
after emancipation the slave might return to his pagan life. It 
is interesting to note that though the Tannaim disagreed as to 
whether it was good for the slave to be set free, still they all 
agreed that once a slave was set free he could no longer enslave 
himself again. 

From the material which we have discussed we may come to 
the following conclusion: Paul as a Pharisee put the slave on a 
much higher level in social life than any lawyer in pagan coun- 
tries or the Sadducees in Palestine.** As a Pharisee he believed 
also that the slave must not remain a pagan. He must go through 
the operation of circumcision and become a monotheist. Eman- 
cipation is not advantageous for the slave, just as divorce is 
not advantageous for the woman. Once, however, the slave 
was set free he must not sell himself into slavery again. The 
question is now how much did Paul change his mind when he 
became a Christian? 

I cannot see any reason why he should have changed his mind 
about more than two points. First, he undoubtedly abrogated 
the biblical law that slaves ought to be circumcised: second, he 


considered the slave on an equal footing with any Christian’ 

Paul’s Christian conception of slavery is undoubtedly not the 
same as that of the Pharisees. The idea that the slave is a free- 
man in Christ has a Greek rather than a Jewish background. 


5* It seems to me that if we want to know what was the status of a slave 
in social life in the ancient world we must first find out whether his life was 
considered as sacred as the life of a freeman, or whether a sharp line of dis- 
tinction was drawn between these two classes. If murdering a slave was not 
a capital offence, then the slave was a mere chattel. If, however, to take away 
the life of a slave was as great a crime as taking away the life of a freeman, 
we may say with confidence that a slave enjoyed many privileges in actual 
life, and the institution of slavery was not as degraded as we may think it 
was. As far as I know, the Pharisees were the only lawyers who put the life 
of a slave on an equal footing with the life of a freeman. With the advance 
of Christianity in Europe the institution of slavery was not abolished, but 
the Christian ideal that the life of a slave is as sacred as the life of the master 
lifted the institution of slavery to a higher level. I have not gone into the 
matter of Onesimus since I agree on the whole with the position of Professor 
Goodenough, in his article ‘‘Paul and Onesimus,”” Harvard Theol. Rev., XX11 
(1299), 181 ff. 
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If Paul had been brought up with the idea that the slave might 
be treated like an ox and his life not secured, he probably would 
have advised the slave to free himself when he had a chance of 
emancipation. Paul’s new doctrines concerning slavery can be 
best understood if we bear in mind that Paul in his early youth 
was taught to adopt a liberal attitude toward slavery but never- 
theless considered emancipation as a disadvantage for the slave. 


CONCLUSION 


We hope that this paper will serve as an attempt to investigate 
a new phase in the Pauline Epistles which has not been explored 
hitherto. In this paper we touched only upon single elements 
of the Pauline Epistles and we come to the conclusion that 
Paul’s approach to the rules of conduct reflects Pharisaic prin- 
ciples. Paul’s pre-conversion period no longer dominated his 
new Christian life, but his past unconsciously remained a ‘living 
past.’ To say that the Pharisee entirely disappeared from the 
life of Paul after his conversion, or that there had never been a 
Pharisaic period in his life, would be as wrong as to say that 


Paul’s Christian doctrines are merely an adaptation of Phari- 
saism. In the New Testament it is a genuinely Christian Paul 
who plays the greatest part, but the shadow of the earlier Pharisee 
is evident everywhere. Paul after his conversion was no longer 
a Pharisee,, but in many cases he fought the Pharisees with 
Pharisaic principles. 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
Some Oracle Place Names 


In a Table généalogique provenant de Ros Shamra, just published 
by Virolleaud in Syria, 1934, pp. 244-251, appear a number of 
personal names followed by gentilic adjectives. One of these is 
*yonvbx, which the editor properly translates, ‘celui de El Stm‘, 
which he would interpret as ‘6 Dieu, écoute!’ However this 
interpretation as of the imperative is wrong. The verb form 
is that of the inf. abs., and is identical with the Judaite place 
name YIDNYS. And parallel to this name in significance is 
the Danite 7i8AW8, which also has a gentilic development in 
*—. (I think it was Burney who first, in J. Th. St., 1911, 83, 
recognized the reflexive forms of the elements, and discovered in 
them reference to oracle sites where the deity was ‘asked’ or 
‘gave a hearing’ in the way of oracle.) Now the Ras Shamra 
gentilic gives the full form of such a name for sanctuary and 
place, i.e. as For the gentilic formed 
from such a compound we may compare pbx, Nah. 11. And 
for place names bearing simply the divine name with some quali- 
ficative, we have the instance of mbybx in Reuben. Similar to 
the names we have here discussed is the oracle in the Hagar 
story, Gen. 16 13, °87 5x, ‘God of vision.’ A correspondent 
to such a designation of the El is the much mooted chief Sabaean 
deity npobx, generally pronounced I]-mukah; for full discussion 
of the second element see D. Nielsen, Mitth. Vorderas. Ges., 
1909, part 4. Among several interpretations, as from Arabic 
wakaha, e.g. ‘(god of) attention,’ etc., Nielsen prefers the 
interpretation of ‘(god of) command.’ It is to be noticed that 
most of the tablets erected in this god’s honor refer to his ‘oracle,’ 
ms’l, and his peculiar epithet evidently denotes this oracular 
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character of his ritual. From this quarter light may be thrown 
upon the obscure Danite place name 7PN78 (Akk. Altaki, 
Hexaplaric EAdexw). I propose to consider this name as composed 
of bx and the root wkk (n. b. the Arabic development into th), 
and so it would be exact equivalent of the South-Arabian god’s 
name. It is interesting that a variant spelling of the latter name 
is wipods, the final vowel of which may account for the tradition 
of final 6/# in the Biblical name. 
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